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ABSTRACT 


This  investigation  used  the  case  study  method  of  research  to 
examine  and  describe  the  program  for  individualized  instruction  as  it 
was  developing  at  M.  E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School  in  Edmonton, 

Alberta.  Studied  were  seven  broad  areas  involving  school  philosophy, 
provisions  for  individualized  instruction,  major  difficulties  exper¬ 
ienced  in  implementation  of  the  program,  changes  during  the  planning 
and  the  operations  phase  of  the  project,  the  effect  of  the  program  on 
roles  of  organization  members,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
program,  and  the  community  school  concept  as  it  was  developing  at 
LaZerte. 

Data  were  gathered  during  March,  1971.  The  investigator  spent 
three  days  a  week  at  the  school  between  the  hours  of  8:30  a.m.  and 
3:30  p.m.  Two  sources  of  data  were  used:  (l)  printed  materials  which 
included  school  records,  booklets  and  newsletters,  Edmonton  Public 
School  District  publications,  the  minutes  of  the  LaZerte  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  minutes  of  the  committee  for  the  community  school  project 
and  (2)  personal  contact,  involving  semi- structured  interviews  with 
staff  and  students,  personal  observation  of  the  school  situation  and 
participation  in  teaching  activities  and  school  meetings. 

To  show  the  evolutionary  nature  of  innovation  and  to  provide 
background  for  the  study,  the  development  of  the  school  was  traced,  in 
historical  perspective,  over  an  eight-month  period  prior  to  September, 
1970.  The  development  of  a  student-centered  philosophy  involving 
consideration  of  individual  differences  and  its  influence  on  curricular 
programs,  building  design,  organization  and  staff  selection,  were  studied. 
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The  major  sections  of  this  study  focused  on  the  school  situation 
after  September,  1970  in  order  to  examine  the  relationships  between 
philosophy  and  school  practice.  The  study  found  that  the  stated  philoso¬ 
phy  was  frequently  interpreted  by  teachers  and  students  in  terms  of 
means  (specific  innovations)  to  achieve  the  philosophy.  A  number  of 
organizational  and  curricular  provisions  such  as  independent  study, 
continuous  progress,  the  teacher-advisor  concept  and  cooperative  teach¬ 
ing  were  investigated.  Major  difficulties  involved  the  building  of  new 
curricula,  interpretation  of  the  school  philosophy  and  the  establishment 
of  roles.  A  number  of  organizational  and  curricular  changes  were 
examined.  The  study  found  role  changes  for  teachers  (from  dispenser 
of  knowledge  to  helper  and  resource  person)  and  students  (from  passive 
recipient  to  active  participant  in  the  learning  process) .  A  number  of 
advantages  and  disadvantages  for  students  and  teachers  were  examined. 

The  community  school  concept  was  found  to  be  developing  in  the  direction 
of  the  community  use  of  school  resources. 
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CHAPTER  I 


DEFINITION  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

INTRODUCTION 

Educators  have  been  grappling  with  the  problem  of  individual 
differences  since  about  the  turn  of  the  century.  This  has  resulted  in 
many  efforts  to  adapt  the  educational  program  and  teaching  methods  to 
individual  needs  and  interests.  One  such  adaptation  is  individualized 
instruction.  Mitzel  (1970:435)  outlining  the  history  of  individualized 
instruction  reports  that  the  first  attempts,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
individual  students,  were  carried  out  by  Preston  W.  Search  in  the  United 
States  in  1894.  Between  1900  and  1930  several  experimental  laboratory- 
type  plans  for  self-instruction  came  into  existence.  These  plans,  among 
them  the  Dalton  Plan,  (Parkhurst,  1922),  were  self-pacing  and  to  some 
extent  self-directing.  They  were  a  form  of  "contract  learning"  which 
recognized  the  fact  that  students  work  better  on  things  that  are  of 
interest  to  them. 

The  work  of  Binet  resulted  in  efforts  to  predict  school  success  on 
the  basis  of  intelligence  testing  and  added  impetus  to  the  theoretical 
aspects  of  individualized  instruction.  Ultimately  this  led  to  homo¬ 
geneous  grouping  with  groups  usually  established  on  the  basis  of 
measured  mental  ability.  Groups  were  to  receive  differentiated  instruc¬ 
tion  in  an  effort  to  accommodate  different  intelligence  levels. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  the  work  of  Skinner  in  the  area  of  pro¬ 
grammed  learning  and  teaching  machines  created  new  interest  in  the 
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concept  of  individualized  instruction.  Out  of  this  grew  the  current 
experiments  in  computer-assisted  instruction.  It  appears  that  some 
success  has  been  achieved  in  this  area  but  the  great  cost  involved  makes 
the  widespread  use  of  the  computer,  as  an  instructional  tool,  impracti¬ 
cal  . 

Blake  and  McPherson  (1969:64)  report  that  only  during  the  past  ten 
years  has  there  been  a  concerted  effort  to  individualize  instruction. 
They  indicate  several  factors  that  have  added  impetus  to  this  effort: 

1.  The  development  of  more  and  better  teaching  materials. 

2.  Increased  knowledge  about  the  instructional  process. 

3.  Increased  federal  support  for  education. 

4.  Community  involvement  in  school  programs. 

5.  A  "new-breed"  of  teacher  committed  to  making  school  more 
challenging . 

6.  Desire  of  teachers  to  individualize  instruction. 

The  importance  of  individual  differences  in  education  today  has 
been  indicated  by  Jackson  (1969:33)  who  asserts  that  "beneath  almost 
every  educational  problem  of  consequence  there  rumbles  the  undeniable 
fact  of  individual  differences  and  the  question  of  what  to  do  about 
them."  and  by  Glaser  (1969:17)  who  states  that,  "individual  differences 
are  a  basic  element  in  any  theory  of  instruction  that  underlies  educa¬ 
tional  practice."  Indeed  much  of  today’s  educational  practice  is 
vitally  concerned  with  the  problem  of  how  to  make  instruction  an  indivi¬ 
dual  matter.  Experiments  using  various  approaches  to  individualization 
may  be  found  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  One  such  experi¬ 
ment,  currently  in  progress  at  M.  E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School  in 
Edmonton, was  the  subject  of  this  research. 
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M.  E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School  (henceforth  to  be  known  as 
LaZerte)  is  a  school  committed  to  the  concept  of  individualized  instruc¬ 
tion.  Jones  (1970:4)  indicates  that  the  school  has  been  designed  to 
"provide  a  teaching-learning  environment  where  maximum  individualization 
of  instruction  is  possible."  The  focus  on  individual  differences  is 
emphasized  by  the  principal  who  states: 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  school  should  focus  on  the  learner 
as  an  individual  with  particular  talents  and  strengths,  special 
needs,  and  unique  aspirations.  We  believe  that  each  student  enter¬ 
ing  this  senior  high  school  is  a  complex  individual  with  a  value 
and  judgement  system  different  in  some  manner  from  his  peers. 

Further  we  feel  it  imperative  that  the  individual’s  distinctive 
physical,  emotional  and  intellectual  levels  of  maturity  be  held 
paramount  in  educational  planning.  (Wendt,  1970(2) :5) 

School  mottos  such  as  "One  Student — One  Program"  and  "Freedom  with 
Accountability  and  Responsibility"  (Wendt  1970(b) :1)  indicate  the  philo¬ 
sophical  emphasis  of  this  new  and  innovative  school. 


THE  PROBLEM 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  and  describe  the 
program  for  individualized  instruction  which  has  been  implemented  and  is 
developing  at  M.  E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School.  Seven  broad  problem 
areas  were  considered: 

1.  Does  the  stated  philosophy  of  the  school  coincide  with  the 
perceived  philosophy  of  administrators,  teachers  and  students? 

2.  What  provisions  (with  respect  to  organization,  facilities  and 
innovations)  have  been  made  by  administrators,  curricular  associates 
and  teachers  to  facilitate  the  individualized  instruction  program? 
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3.  What  were  the  major  difficulties  experienced  by  administrators, 
curricular  associates,  teachers  and  students  in  the  implementation  of 
and  adaption  to., the  program  of  individualized  instruction? 

4.  What  changes  have  been  made  during  both  the  planning  phase  and 
the  operational  phase  of  the  project? 

5.  What  effect  has  the  program  for  individualized  instruction  had 
on  the  role  of  organization  members? 

6.  What  advantages,  disadvantages,  implications  and  consequences 
have  been  noted  by  administrators,  teachers  and  students  as  a  result  of 
the  individualized  instruction  program? 

7.  What  is  the  "community  school"  concept  and  how  has  it  been 
applied  at  LaZerte? 

Significance  of  the  Study 

Educators  have  for  many  years  stressed  the  importance  of  individual 
differences  in  the  learning  situation.  Current  literature  indicates  the 
desirability  of  fitting  all  programs  to  the  needs,  aptitudes  and 
interests  of  the  student.  One  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  individualize 
instruction.  Any  experimental  program  attempting  to  provide  for  individ¬ 
ual  differences  through  individualization  of  instruction  should  be  of 
vital  concern  and  interest  to  all  educators.  This  study  should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  administrators  for  through  their  role  as  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  in  their  schools,  they  influence  the  type  of  program  that 
will  be  offered. 

The  study  is  also  significant  in  that  it  describes  an  innovative 
program  which  is  being  conducted  in  the  City  of  Edmonton.  By  studying 
and  reporting  our  own  efforts  at  change  much  valuable  information  and 
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help  can  be  provided  for  other  interested  educators.  Too  often  vital 
information  fails  to  reach  those  concerned  because  the  time  to  investi¬ 
gate  what  is  actually  taking  place  in  our  schools,  is  not  available. 

The  study  of  the  innovations,  the  successes  and  the  failures  at  LaZerte 
may  provide  much  valuable  material  for  administrators  contemplating 
similar  changes. 

By  providing  the  school  with  feedback  information  this  study  may 
be  able  to  help  the  educators  concerned  to  clarify  their  thinking  and 
operational  procedures. 

Finally  the  study  is  significant  in  that  by  its  nature  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  for  further,  more  detailed  study  of  various  aspects  of  the 
school  situation. 

Assumptions 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  it  was  assumed  that: 

1.  The  information  obtained  from  school  publications  and  records 
was  accurate  and  did  accurately  describe  the  school  philosophy  and 
operations . 

2.  The  information  gathered  in  interviews  with  school  personnel 
and  students  was  accurate  and  reflected  the  attitudes  and  beliefs  of 
those  interviewed. 

3.  The  sample  interviewed  was  adequate  and  representative  enough 
to  allow  the  drawing  of  conclusions. 

4.  The  personal  observations  made  did  represent  the  school 
situation. 

Delimitations 


This  study  was  delimited  in  the  following  ways: 
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1.  No  attempt  was  made  to  compare  this  school  with  any  other. 

2.  No  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  the  organization,  the  innova¬ 
tions  currently  in  use,  or  the  program  as  a  whole. 

3.  The  role  of  the  Student’s  Union  in  the  individualized  instruc¬ 
tional  program  was  not  studied. 

4.  No  attempt  was  made  to  relate  the  socio-economic  level  of  the 
students  with  the  success  of  the  program  even  though  teachers  felt  this 
was  a  major  area  of  concern. 

5.  No  attempt  was  made  to  analyze  the  impact  of  the  considerable 
number  of  out  of  town  students  on  the  project. 

6.  The  study  was  delimited  to  the  time  period  between  December 
1969  and  April  1971. 

Limitations 

The  study  was  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  school  has  been  in 
operation  for  less  than  a  year.  This  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  com¬ 
plete  and  detailed  information.  Staff  and  student  bias  as  a  result  of 
the  Hawthorne  effect  may  be  a  further  limiting  factor. 


DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

The  definitions  listed  below  are  the  working  definitions  of  the 
school.  They  have  been  compiled  from  school  literature  and  from  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  in  interviews  with  school  administrators. 

Individualized  Instruction 

As  used  in  LaZerte  individualized  instruction  means  that  the 
learning  program  for  each  student  is  so  organized  that  he  is  accepted 
at  his  present  level  of  development  and  allowed  to  move  at  his  own  rate 
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in  accordance  with  his  needs  and  interests  and  without  undue  concern  for 
grade  levels. 

Continuous  Progress 

Students  are  permitted  to  move  from  one  unit  of  work  to  the  next 
without  consideration  of  grade  level.  In  this  way  students  complete 
courses  at  a  rate  which  is  compatible  with  their  abilities  and  failure 
is  reduced. 

Independent  Study 

The  student  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  work  alone  on  class 
projects  or  individual  interests  in  the  resource  centers,  libraries, 
laboratories,  etc. 

Learning  Package 

Any  of  a  variety  of  booklets  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  individ¬ 
ual  students,  usually  covering  a  unit  or  section  of  work  and  containing 
objectives  for  the  unit,  sources  of  information,  study  guide,  self- 
evaluation  and  opportunity  for  in  depth  study. 

Team  Teaching 

An  organizational  practice  whereby  several  teachers  and  their 
support  staff  cooperate  in  the  planning,  presentation  and  evaluation  of 
a  particular  program. 

Differentiated  Staffing 

Within  the  school,  teachers  do  different  things,  accept  different 
responsibilities  and  get  different  pay,  that  is,  pay  is  in  accordance 
with  the  type  of  service  rendered. 


Audit  Course 


Courses  which  students  may  attend  on  a  regular  or  spasmodic  basis 
due  to  special  interest  or  as  a  means  of  remediation.  No  credits  are 
awarded  audit  courses. 

Teacher-Advisor  Concept 

A  guidance  technique  intended  to  make  large  schools  more  personal 
Each  teacher  assumes  the  guidance  function  for  a  small  group  of  students 
Large  Group  Instruction 

Instruction  provided  for  groups  of  students  exceeding  the  number 
usually  found  in  a  classroom  situation. 

Small  Group  Instruction 

Instruction,  carried  out  in  groups  of  twelve  to  fifteen,  where 
student  interaction  is  of  prime  importance. 

Variable  Schedule 

An  eight  block  schedule  consisting  of  four  time  blocks  per  day 
on  a  two-day  cycle. 

Block 

The  school  period  of  eighty  minutes. 

World  Concept 

The  terminology  used  by  the  school  to  refer  to  the  four  major 
curricular  divisions.  For  example,  physical  world  contains  the  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  departments. 

Curricular  Associate 

The  teacher  responsible  for  coordination  the  work  of  other 
teachers  within  a  given  world. 
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Team  Leader 

The  teacher  responsible  for  planning  the  work  of  a  particular  subject 
area  within  a  world,  for  example,  the  team  leader  for  English  is  specifi¬ 
cally  responsible  for  the  English  program  within  the  social  world. 

Self-Pacing  Programs 

Curricular  programs  in  which  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student 
determine  the  rate  of  completion  of  course  requirements. 

Self-Directed  Programs 

Curricular  programs  which  provide  the  student  with  a  choice  of 
options  in  subject  areas.  The  student  decides,  with  the  help  of  his 
teacher,  what  he  wishes  to  study.  He  is  thus  able  to  study  in  depth 
those  areas  of  particular  interest,  while  doing  only  minimal  work  in 
other  areas  of  the  same  subject. 

Alternate  Courses 

Special  project  courses  which  allow  students  to  explore  their 
interests  in  depth. 

Community  School  Concept 

The  community  school  concept  is  a  plan  to  give  schools  a  greater 
role  in  community  life.  The  concept  involves  the  use  of  the  school  by 
the  community  and  the  use  of  community  resources  by  the  school  in  the 
learning  situation.  It  also  involves  cooperation  between  the  community 
and  the  school  so  as  to  serve  all  community  members  from  preschoolers 
to  senior  citizens. 

Administration 

As  used  in  this  thesis  administration  refers  to  the  senior  school 
administrators  including  the  principal  and  assistant  principals. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  second  chapter  contains  a  review  of  the  literature  on  change 
and  innovation  in  general  and  on  the  innovations  at  LaZerte  in  parti¬ 
cular. 

Chapter  III  outlines  the  method  of  data  collection  and  describes 
the  characteristics  of  the  samples  used. 

The  planning  phase  of  the  school  organization  is  studied  in 
Chapter  IV.  This  chapter  traces  the  development  of  the  school  philo¬ 
sophy,  organizational  patterns,  staffing  procedures  and  public  relations 
programs  from  December  1969  to  school  opening  in  September  1970. 

The  operations  phase  of  the  project  is  looked  at  in  Chapter  V. 

Here  the  present  situation  is  analyzed  and  the  findings  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  presented. 

The  sixth  chapter  reviews  the  difficulties  encountered  during 
implementation,  the  changes  that  occurred  during  the  year  and  plans  for 
future  development. 

In  the  seventh  chapter  the  outcomes  of  the  LaZerte  experiment  are 
studied  using  such  topics  as  implications  and  consequences  of  the 
program,  role  changes,  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  of  students  and  staff. 

The  eighth  chapter  deals  briefly  with  the  community  school  concept 
as  it  exists  at  LaZerte.  It  has  been  isolated  in  a  separate  chapter 
because  it  was  superimposed  on  the  planned  structure. 

The  final  chapter  of  this  investigation  presents  a  summary  of  the 
study,  and  attempts  to  answer  the  seven  questions  originally  posed  in 
Chapter  one.  Some  recommendations  for  further  study  are  also  given. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

EDUCATIONAL  CHANGE 

Today  the  interest  of  professional  educators  in  change  is  at  an 
all  time  high.  According  to  Hiller  (1965:7),  "the  heightened  profes¬ 
sional  concern  (with  change)  is  the  result  of  the  increasing  gap  between 
what  we  know  about  good  educational  theory  and  practice  and  what  is 
happening  in  our  schools."  That  this  gap  exists  may  be  due,  in  part, 
to  the  conservative  nature  of  many  educators  in  particular  and  social 
institutions  in  general  (McMurrin  1969:2).  Goodlad  (1968:22)  points  out 
that  educators,  even  those  who  are  innovative,  make  only  peripheral 
changes  at  best.  Yet  despite  this  conservative  tendency  writers  such 
as  Mitzel  (1970:434)  and  McMurrin  (1969:2)  believe  that  educators  are 
facing  an  imminent  instructional  revolution.  As  McMurrin  states, 
"Certainly  all  the  ingredients  for  revolution  are  at  hand  and  the  signs 
are  promising  for  major  change." 

However,  Goodlad  (1968:22)  points  out  that  despite  these  promising 
signs  of  change: 

There  probably  is  no  innovation  ever  created  by  man  for 
education  that  has  the  power  needed  to  bring  about  the  evolution 
in  our  schools  that  all  of  us  realize  must  take  place  continuously 
and  in  an  accelerated  fashion  during  the  balance  of  this  century. 

Contemporary  Interest  in  Change 


The  literature  on  change  and  innovation  provides  many  reasons  for 
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change  and  suggests  factors  that  affect  it.  According  to  a  number  of 
writers,  (Miller  1965:8,  Trump  1959:5,  McMurrin  1969:1,  Frymier  1969:28), 
the  knowledge  explosion  is  one  significant  factor  contributing  to  the 
present  interest  in  change.  In  every  field  of  study,  the  quantity  of 
knowledge  is  accumulating  at  an  ever  accelerating  rate.  This  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  use  of  electronic,  information-retrieval  systems  to 
keep  track  of  much  of  man's  growing  body  of  knowledge.  The  use  of  this 
knowledge  in  the  most  effective  way  requires  changes  in  attitude  and  in 
approach  to  learning.  This  in  turn  has  resulted  in  increased  interest 
in  change  strategies.  The  population  explosion,  which  has  resulted  in 
enormous  expansion  of  the  educable  population,  is  listed  by  Frymier 
(1969:28)  as  another  factor  affecting  change.  Coupled  with  this  is  the 
continuing  migration  from  rural  areas  into  congested  cities.  Other 
factors  include: 

1.  The  changing  social  environments  in  which  the  schools  function. 

2.  Rising  expectations  for  education. 

3.  Improved  understanding  of  the  learning  process. 

4.  Developments  in  instructional  technology. 

5.  The  influence  of  an  expanding  enterprise  of  educational 
research  and  development. 

6.  The  complexity  of  decision  making.  "With  increasing  complexity 
and  specialization  comes  the  realization  that  the  ways  (processes)  of 
working  together  are  themselves  vital  links  in  successful  innovation." 
(Miller  1965:8) 

7.  The  rediscovery  of  the  importance  of  education  to  national 


welfare . 
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Miller  and  Trump  (1968:27)  indicate  that  the: 

Impetus  for  change  is  coming  from  worried  parents  who  believe 
that  the  schools  are  not  doing  enough  for  their  boys  and  girls  and 
from  academic  scholars  who  are  troubled  by  the  out-dated  informa¬ 
tion  being  given  to  pupils  because  curriculum  materials  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  vast  new  areas  of  scientific  and  technological 
discoveries . 

They  also  recognize  the  impetus  of  the  changing  social  order  on  the 
school  curriculum. 

Social  Systems  and  Education 

Frymier  (1969:27)  believes  that  education  is  a  social  system. 
"Conceptually,  it  embraces  diverse  groups  bound  together  in  working 
relationships  to  further  particular  ends."  All  social  systems  have 
certain  common  elements  as  well  as  differences.  Social  systems  gain 
their  direction  from  purposes  that  they  manifest.  They  may  vary  in  the 
means  they  use  to  achieve  their  purposes  and  in  the  ways  in  which  they 
evaluate  how  well  they  achieve  their  goals.  In  any  social  system  the 
ability  to  improve  and  change  inheres  in  the  evaluation  of  processes. 
Education  as  a  social  system  is  incomplete  according  to  Frymier  (1968: 
35)  because  it  is  missing  a  group  which  could  judge  the  effectiveness 
of  the  system  in  change.  Feedback  information  is  often  supplied  by  the 
same  educators  who  make  policy  or  implement  it  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  compulsion  that  any  feedback  information  need  be  used.  "Thus  the 
system  is  completely  closed.  It  is  authoritarian  by  definition." 
(Frymier  1969:40) 

The  problem  of  evaluation  is  also  stressed  by  Ruben  (1968:155). 

He  points  out  the  need  for  procedures  to  evaluate  and  diagnose  weak¬ 


nesses  . 
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Unless  a  school  has  knowledge  of  its  major  weaknesses,  it 
cannot  select  with  intelligence  from  among  the  innovations  avail¬ 
able  nor  can  it  unleash  with  reasonable  direction  its  own  creative 
energy  in  solving  problems. 

Chin  (1965:21)  stresses  that  forces  within  the  social  system  and 
rooted  in  human  relations  constitute  major  forces  against  change.  These 
forces  concern  authority  and  leadership,  decision-making  processes  and 
the  concepts  of  human  relationships  that  are  now  prevalent.  What  is 
needed  he  maintains  is  an  open  and  mutual  acknowledgement  of  the  ever 
present  forces  of  the  social  system,  for  example,  politics.  These  he 
feels  should  be  used  to  produce  new  and  useful  tools  for  change. 

Focus  of  Educational  Change 

A  study  of  the  history  of  Education  will  indicate  that  educational 
change  is  not  a  new  sociological  element  in  our  society.  Frymier  (1969: 
llff)  lists  many  attempts  at  change,  including  changes  in  subject  matter, 
in  organization  for  learning,  in  teaching  methods,  in  educational  leader¬ 
ship  theory,  in  personnel  theory  and  in  school  buildings.  While  these 
efforts  have  had  varying  degrees  of  success,  they  have  not  really 
resulted  in  providing  for  each  individual  the  education  he  needs. 

The  importance  of  focusing  on  the  individual  is  indicated  by 
Frymier  (1968:62)  who  stresses  providing  education  for  learners  with 
unique  needs,  motivations  and  purposes.  Goodlad  (1968:25)  indicates  that 
change  must  develop  a  real  relationship  "between  education  and  basic 
human  values"  and  "develop  some  meaningful  relationship  between  the 
expectations  of  our  schools  and  the  expectations  we  have  found  for  human 
beings  in  later  life."  In  order  to  do  this  educational  change  must  focus 
on  individual  differences.  Trump  (1959:5)  states  that, 


. 
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Efforts  must  be  made  to  provide  for  the  individual  differ¬ 
ences  of  the  students  and  to  determine  which  learning  experiences 
are  the  most  significant  for  the  success  of  the  individual. 

According  to  McMurrin  (1969:5)  the  purposes  of  education  are  intimately 

connected  with  moral  philosophy  and  value  theory, 

.  .  .  but  attempts  to  derive  them  from  philosophical  theory 

will  fail  to  produce  anything  genuinely  viable  and  relevant  as  a 
body  or  principles  unless  that  theory  is  brought  into  some  mean¬ 
ingful  relationships  with  the  facts  of  personal  and  social 
experience;  with  the  needs,  interests  and  aspirations  of  individ¬ 
uals;  with  the  failures,  successes  and  goals  of  society;  with  the 
established  personal  and  social  values  and  the  criticism  of  those 
values . 

Rogers  (1967:121)  feels  that  the  focus  of  education  should  be  on 
change  orientation  for  he  states. 

In  today's  world,  the  goal  of  education  must  be  to  develop 
individuals  who  are  open  to  change,  who  are  flexible  and  adaptive, 
who  have  learned  how  to  learn  and  thus  are  able  to  learn  con¬ 
tinuously  . 

A  logical  consequence  of  these  ideas  regarding  the  purposes  of  education 
and  of  change  is  the  statement  of  Frymier  (1969:63): 

It  seems  inappropriate  to  suggest  any  one  solution  or  one  kind 
of  educational  change.  A  redundancy  of  change  efforts  in  fact  is 
probably  desired. 


INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION 

Goodlad  (1968:25ff)  points  out  that  while  we  now  know  much  regard¬ 
ing  individual  differences  we  still  do  very  little  about  them  in  our 
programs.  He  suggests  that  individualized  instruction,  utilizing  such 
innovations  as  non-grading,  modular  scheduling,  and  team  teaching,  is 
one  commonly  used  means  of  meeting  the  problem  of  individual  differences. 
He  cautions  that  all  these  innovations  are  useless  unless  the  unique 
differences  among  students  are  considered  in  education  programs.  In 
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dealing  with  individual  differences  educators  must  be  prepared  to  deal 
with  technological  changes  and  be  cognizant  of  both  positive  and  negative 
implications  arising  from  the  use  of  technologies.  Efforts  to  persona¬ 
lize  education  and  minimize  feelings  of  alienation  and  loss  of  identity 
prevalent  in  our  large  educational  organizations,  are  essential. 

What  is  Individualized  Instruction? 

Individualized  instruction  has  been  defined  in  many  ways  by  many 
writers.  Mitzel  (1970:435)  lists  five  different  concepts  of  individua¬ 
lization  prevalent  today.  Accordingly  instruction  is  individualized 
when : 

1.  The  student  proceeds  through  course  materials  at  a  comfortable 
self-determined  pace. 

2.  The  student  is  able  to  work  at  times  convenient  to  him. 

3.  The  student  can  begin  work  at  a  level  appropriate  to  his  past 
achievement . 

4.  Inhibiting  factors  are  eliminated  by  remedying  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  skills. 

5.  The  student  is  supplied  with  a  wealth  of  instructional  media 
from  which  to  choose. 

In  endeavouring  to  define  Individualized  Instruction,  Mitzel 
(19  70:436)  distinguishes  between," Individual  instruction’,  where  one 
studies  in  isolation  from  other  learners,"  and  'individualized  instruc¬ 
tion,'  where  the  scope,  sequence,  and  time  of  instruction  are  tailored, 
to  individual  needs.  He  stresses  that  individualized  instruction  can 
be  carried  out  in  a  group  setting,  whereas  rigid  individual  instruction, 
which  allows  for  no  pupil-teacher  interaction,  can  be  monotonous  and 
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unresponsive  to  student  needs.  Blake  and  McPherson  (1969:63)  also  stress 
that  individualized  instruction  does  not  mean  the  child  works  alone 
exclusively.  In  describing  how  to  plan  a  program  for  individualized 
instruction  Baker  and  Goldberg  (1970:773)  define  the  term  as: 

A  highly  flexible  system  of  multiple  materials  and  procedures, 
in  which  the  student  is  given  substantial  responsibility  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  his  own  organized  program  of  studies, 
with  his  teachers,  and  in  which  his  progress  is  determined  solely 
in  terms  of  those  plans. 

McBurney  (1969:827)  defines  individualized  instruction  as  a  "one- 
to-one  relationship  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught,"  which  in  its 
"present  day  application  takes  advantage  of  numerous  innovative  and 
electronic  media." 

Trump  has  written  extensively  regarding  change  and  individualized 
instruction  (Trump,  1959)  (Trump  and  Baynham,  1967)  (Miller  and  Trump, 
1968)  (Trump  1966  and  1968) .  His  definition  involves  the  use  of 
modified  organizational  patterns  involving  groups  of  various  sizes,  in¬ 
dependent  study,  continuous  progress,  flexible  schedules,  and  team 
teaching . 

Current  literature  contains  considerable  information  on  attempts 
to  individualize  instruction.  Edling  (1970:13ff)  describes  eighteen 
major  experimental  programs  in  the  United  States.  This  is  undoubtedly 
only  a  fraction  of  the  actual  experiments  in  continuous  progress, 
independent  study,  use  of  learning  packages  and  so  on,  that  actually  are 
in  progress  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  limited  bibliography  of 
current  literature  in  these  related  areas  is  provided  in  Appendix  K  in 
addition  to  those  listed  in  the  regular  bibliography.  They  indicate  an 
urgency  for  meaningful  change  in  education;  a  change  that  will  focus  on 


the  individual  and  his  needs. 


■ 
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Role  of  the  Teacher 

In  discussing  change  and  its  relation  to  individualized  instruc¬ 
tion,  Mitzel  (1970:434)  believes  modification  of  the  teacher’s  role  is 
essential:  "It  is  likely  that  future  terms  for  teacher  may  be 

'instructional  agent*  or  'lesson  designer'  or  'instruction  programmer'." 
This  view  is  shared  by  Goodlad  (1968:31),  Rubin  (1968:158),  Trump  (1966: 
87),  Blake  and  McPherson  (1969:63),  and  Baker  and  Goldberg  (1970:776). 
These  writers  feel  that  the  introduction  of  individualized  instruction 
frees  the  teacher  from  drill  activities  involving  basic  skills  and  thus 
provide  him  with  valuable  time  to  "humanize  learning."  The  teacher's 
role  according  to  Blake  and  McPherson  (1969:65)  becomes  that  of,  "lead¬ 
ing  discussions,  raising  challenging  questions,  diagnosing,  working  with 
individuals,  examining  materials,  planning  and  listening  to  children." 
Trump  (1969:39ff)  outlines  four  changes  in  the  role  of  the  teacher, 
which  he  believes  result  from  individualized  instruction  and  which  he 
feels  contribute  to  making  teaching  more  professional.  These  include: 

1.  Differentiated  functions  for  teachers.  "No  longer  should 
teachers  be  expected  to  do  everything  that  is  needed  for  a  given  group 
of  pupils." 

2.  The  handing  over  of  non-professional  tasks  to  auxiliary 
personnel,  thus  enabling  the  teacher  to  work  more  with  individual 
s  tudents . 

3.  Utilization  of  variety  of  technical  devices  by  teachers* 

4.  A  change  in  the  use  of  teacher  time.  Teachers  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  spend  up  to  half  of  their  time  in  other  than  classroom 
situations.  This  would  involve  preparation  of  materials,  conferences 


. 
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with  colleagues  and  individual  students,  evaluation  of  pupil  progress 
and  the  self  evaluation  of  the  teacher's  own  work. 

Thus  the  teacher  functions  as  a  presenter  of  material  to  large 
groups,  as  a  tutor  for  individual  pupils,  as  a  resource  person  for  inde¬ 
pendent  study  and  as  an  evaluator  of  pupil  progress  and  programs. 

A  Model  of  Individualized  Instruction 

Current  literature  on  individualized  instruction  provide  many 
varied  plans  for  individualization  (Edling  1970:13ff)  each  of  which 
stresses  a  particular  innovation.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
models,  is  given  by  Trump.  His  model  (1967:34ff)  involves  five  essential 
elements : 

Independent  study  which  is  defined  by  Trump  as,  "what  pupils  do 
when  their  teachers  stop  talking."  This  element  has  two  dimensions: 

(1)  insuring  that  basic  school  requirements  are  met  and  (2)  stimulating 
creativity  and  in  depth  study.  The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  develop 
self-direction  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  achieving  individual 
progress.  It  enables  the  school  to  meet  the  challenge  of  individual 
differences  by  providing  students  with  the  opportunity  to  work  at  a 
suitable  level,  with  stimulating  materials  and  with  access  to  individual 
help  when  the  need  arises. 

Continuous  progress  provides  the  opportunity  for  each  student  to 
determine  his  own  rate  of  progress.  These  non-graded  programs  permit 
the  student  to  progress,  without  delay,  from  one  learning  stage  to  the 
next.  Alternative  ways  of  doing  each  task  are  provided  and  teachers 
analyze  pupil  progress  in  the  light  of  differentiated  tasks. 

Discussion  skills  and  interpersonal  relations  are  developed  in 
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small  group  activities  in  which  the  teacher, acting  as  observer  and 
critic,  teaches  discussion  skills  and  endeavours  to  provide  students 
with  the  opportunity  to  express  ideas  and  listen  to  others.  In  this  way 
improved  interpersonal  relations  among  students  can  be  achieved. 

Individualized  evaluation  endeavours  to  assess  the  individual 
student’s  progress  and  growth  in  relation  to  what  he  is  accomplishing. 
This  requires  teachers  to  state  their  purposes  in  terms  of  what  is 
quantifiable  and  measurable. 

Relationships  with  teachers  should  be  such  that,  each  pupil  has 
the  "opportunity  to  relate  to  a  teacher  who  is  good  for  him." 

Implicit  in  the  Trump  model  are  such  innovations  as  team  teaching, 
flexible  scheduling  and  the  utilization  of  teaching  assistants  and 
t e chni cal  aids. 

Another  more  general  model  for  individualized  instruction  is  out¬ 
lined  by  Baker  and  Goldberg  (19 70 : 776f f ) .  This  model  involves  six 
concepts  and  eight  procedures.  The  six  concepts  are  classified  as: 

1.  Student  features.  The  abilities  and  needs  of  each  student  are 
considered  in  planning  his  program  of  instruction,  in  determining  his 
entry  level  and  in  diagnosing  his  weaknesses  and  strengths. 

2.  Teacher  features.  The  teacher  acts  as  curricular  developer, 
diagnostician,  evaluator,  counselor  and  tutor. 

3.  Behavioral  objectives.  Well  defined  sequences  of  progressive 
objectives  specified  in  terms  of  observable  behaviors  are  provided  for 
each  student  in  each  subject  area.  Students  work  toward  a  variety  of 
ob j  ectives . 

4.  Multiple  activities.  Students  use  a  variety  of  materials  and 


procedures . 
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5.  Study  requirements.  Programs  are  self-pacing  for  the  student, 
and  involve  group  work  as  well  as  independent  study. 

6.  Student  evaluation.  Progress  is  continuously  measured  by  com¬ 
paring  student  progress  with  his  own  specific  objectives,  rather  than 
with  the  performance  of  other  students.  Diagnostic  placement  tests 
determine  the  point  of  entry  in  a  particular  program.  Pretests  and 
post-tests  accompany  each  segment  and  self-evaluation  tests  are  provided 
so  that  the  student  can  assess  his  own  progress. 

The  eight  procedures  involved  in  individualized  instruction  are: 

1.  Subject  areas.  Decisions  regarding  which  subject  areas  to 
individualize  must  be  made  so  that  curriculum  development,  staff  train¬ 
ing  and  program  management  plans  can  be  made. 

2.  Teaching-learning  vehicle.  The  basic  instruction  vehicle, 
that  is  the  basic  methodological  format,  must  be  clearly  stated.  This 
will  be  used  by  teachers  in  providing  learning  assignments. 

3.  Materials  and  Media.  A  wide  variety  of  materials  and  media 
must  be  provided  so  as  to  allow  alternative  learning  procedures  by  which 
educational  objectives  can  be  reached. 

4.  Learning  centers.  These  centers  should  be  adequately  supplied 
with  learning  materials  and  staff. 

5.  Research  and  evaluation.  These  procedures  must  be  used 
continually  to  improve  and  modify  the  instructional  system. 

6.  Differentiated  staffing.  Trained  personnel  include  regular 
teachers,  teacher  aides,  master  teachers,  and  possibly  some  specialized 
staff  members.  This  means  that  trained  personnel  work  at  different 


levels . 
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Figure  1.  Interrelationship  of  concepts  and  procedures  in  an 
individualized  learning  system. 

Source:  Taken  from  Baker,  G.  and  Goldberg, I.,  "The  Individualized 

Learning  System,"  Educational  Leadership,  Vol.  27,  No.  8,  May  1970. 
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7.  System  management.  School  situations  must  be  adaptable  to 
individual  differences.  This  requires  non-graded  programs. 

8.  Computer  assistance.  Computer  based  flexible  scheduling 
programs,  and  record  keeping  programs  are  used  to  free  teachers  from 
routine  bookkeeping  chores. 

The  relationship  of  these  concepts  and  procedures  is  given  in 
Figure  1. 

Whatever  the  model  of  individualized  instruction,  the  basic 
principle  is  the  same.  Individualized  instruction  is  intended  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  individual  differences. 


CHAPTER  III 


RESEARCH  DESIGN 

METHODOLOGY 

This  investigation  used  the  case  study  approach  to  research  and 
was  designed  to  be  the  kind  of  descriptive  inquiry  that  should  logically 
precede  studies  of  a  more  statistical  nature.  According  to  Immegart 
(1967:1) : 

A  case  study  can  be  defined  simply  as  a  carefully  recorded 
story  or  account  of  something  that  actually  happened.  It  repre¬ 
sents  an  intensive  examination  of  many  characteristics  of  one 
unit  (person,  work  group,  organization,  community,  culture) 
usually  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

He  further  indicates  that,  "research  cases  are  empirical  investi¬ 
gations  and  contribute  to  the  substantive  knowledge  in  a  given  discipline 
or  area  of  study."  Culbertson  (1960:53)  views  case  research,  "as  one 
scientific  approach  to  the  study  of  administration."  He  gives  the 
following  reasons  for  supporting  case  research  as  a  scientific  under¬ 
taking: 

1.  Careful  study  and  observation  of  particular  cases  often  provide 
the  initial  concepts  and  hypothesis  which  are  basic  to  most  areas  of 
study . 

2.  The  great  variety  of  administrative  problems  demand  more  than 
one  scientific  method  of  investigation. 

3.  The  most  "comprehensive  and  complex  view  of  complex  situations" 
can  be  achieved  through  case  research. 
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4.  The  relationships  between  administration  and  society  in 
general,  make  the  case  study  a  valuable  tool  from  the  social  sciences 
point  of  view. 

Data  Collection 

Data  for  this  study  were  gathered  during  the  month  of  March  1971 
on  a  three  day  a  week,  8:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  schedule. 

The  school  administration  provided  the  investigator  with  an  office 
in  the  school  guidance  area,  adjacent  to  the  central  office  and  the 
administrative  suite.  On  the  first  day  of  the  research  project  the 
principal  conducted  the  investigator  on  a  guided  tour  of  the  school  build¬ 
ing  and  personally  provided  introductions  to  a  large  number  of  staff 
members.  The  principal  also  assured  his  personal  support  for  the  pro¬ 
ject  by  providing  complete  freedom  of  access  to  all  areas  of  the  school 
and  phases  of  school  life. 

The  sources  of  data  for  this  research  fell  into  two  broad  cate¬ 
gories:  (1)  printed  materials  and  (2)  information  gathered  through 

personal  contacts.  The  first  data  source  included  school  records,  book¬ 
lets  and  newsletters,  Edmonton  Public  School  Board  publications,  the 
minutes  of  the  M.  E.  LaZerte  Planning  Committee  from  December  17,  1969 
to  April  24,  1970,  and  printed  matter  and  minutes  of  the  Steering  and 
Enabling  Committee  for  the  Community  School  Project.  The  data  gathered 
through  personal  contacts  resulted  from  interviews  with  staff  members 
and  students,  personal  observation  of  the  school  situation  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  teaching  activities  and  school  meetings. 

Interviews.  A  semi-structured  interview  was  used  with  staff 


members  and  students.  The  teaching  staff  was  divided  into  three  groups, 
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(1)  administrators,  (2)  curricular  associates  and  team  leaders,  and 
(3)  regular  teachers.  In  addition  the  two  teacher  librarians,  guidance 
personnel,  two  intern  teachers  and  two  practise  teachers  were  inter¬ 
viewed.  Copies  of  the  interview  questions  may  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

An  unstructured  interview  was  held  with  the  head  caretaker  and  three 
unstructured  interviews  took  place  with  the  parks  and  recreation  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  community  school  project.  Unstructured  conversations 
with  some  of  the  school  secretaries  also  helped  to  round  out  the  develop¬ 
ing  picture  of  the  school. 

Although  an  office  had  been  provided  for  interviewing  staff  and 
students,  it  was  used  only  about  one-third  of  the  time.  Interviews 
with  staff  members  took  place  in  a  variety  of  settings:  classrooms  where 
classes  were  in  session,  the  library,  resource  centers,  teachers'  work¬ 
rooms  and  teachers'  lounge.  In  these  areas  the  teachers  felt  comfortable 
and  this  produced  the  desired  degree  of  informality  in  the  interview 
and  permitted  freer  expression  by  those  interviewed. 

Teachers  were  selected  arbitrarily  according  to  the  world 
or  department  to  which  they  belonged.  A  few  teachers  volunteered  to  be 
interviewed.  All  staff  members  were  extremely  cooperative. 

Students  were  also  interviewed  in  a  variety  of  settings:  the 
investigator's  office,  library,  resource  centers,  student  lounge  area 
and  classrooms  during  class  periods.  Students  were  selected  from  class¬ 
rooms,  halls,  student  lounge  and  student  smoking  area,  library  and 
resource  centers.  Some  were  recommended  by  teachers;  some  were  brought 
in  by  other  students. 


Sample  characteristics. 


Of  the  sixty-eight  teaching  staff  members 


- 
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at  LaZerte  forty-eight  were  interviewed  for  this  investigation.  The 
staff  as  a  whole  was  relatively  young  (an  average  age  of  thirty-four 
years)  and  well  trained  (an  average  of  4.5  years  of  university  training). 
(LaZerte  Newsletter;  1970:5).  The  main  characteristics  of  the  teacher 
sample  have  been  summarized  in  Table  1. 

Out  of  the  1,250  students  enrolled  at  LaZerte  sixty-nine  were 
interviewed  for  the  purpose  of  this  study.  The  main  characteristics  of 
the  student  sample  have  been  given  in  Table  2. 

An  effort  was  made,  in  the  selection  of  both  staff  and  student 
samples,  to  obtain  cross  sectional  representation.  The  tables  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  this  goal  had  been  attained. 

Personal  observation  of  the  school  situation.  The  freedom  for 
investigation  provided  by  the  principal  permitted  personal  observation 
of  the  school  operation  from  all  areas  and  many  different  vantage  points. 
Teachers  and  students  were  observed  in  both  formal  and  informal  settings. 
Opportunity  was  given  to  observe  classes  in  operation,  learning  packages 
and  simulated  gaming  devices  in  use,  learning  packages  in  the  initial 
stages  of  development  and  as  finished  products  of  teacher  ingenuity, 
films  and  tapes  being  made  for  curricular  use,  the  guidance  program  in 
operation,  the  functioning  of  the  library  and  resource  centers,  students 
and  teachers  engaged  in  noon  hour  activities  in  the  gymnasium,  the 
cafeteria  or  outside,  and  other  activities  that  are  a  part  of  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  a  school. 

Participation.  Personal  experience  in  teaching  was  made  possible 
by  the  curricular  associate  for  the  physical  world.  The  investigator 
was  able  to  spend  two  half  days  with  students  in  Chemistry  10-20  classes. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  STAFF  SAMPLE 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  STUDENT  SAMPLE 
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In  Outside 

School  last  attended  Edmonton  Edmonton 

Number  of  students  53  16 
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In  addition,  participation  in  school  meetings,  particularly  those  con¬ 
cerning  the  community  school  project,  gave  insight  into  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  implementing  an  educational  innovation. 


SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  III 

The  case  study  method  of  research  was  used  in  this  investigation. 

Data  were  collected  during  March  1971  on  a  three  day  a  week  8:30  a.m. 
to  3:30  p.m.  schedule. 

Data  sources  were  of  two  kinds:  (1)  printed  materials  and  (2) 
personal  contacts. 

Written  materials  included  school  records  booklets  and  newsletters, 
Edmonton  Public  School  Board  publications,  the  minutes  of  the  LaZerte 
Planning  Committee  and  printed  matter  and  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the 
committee  for  the  community  school  project. 

Personal  contact  involved  semi-structured  interviews  with  staff 
and  students,  personal  observation  of  all  facets  of  the  school  situation 
and  participation  in  teaching  activities  and  school  meetings. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  PLANNING  PHASE 

This  chapter  deals  with  the  plans  for  the  organization  and  the 
establishment  of  a  philosophical  base  for  M.  E.  LaZerte  Composite  High 
School.  The  material  discussed  here  covers  the  period  from  September, 
1967  to  September,  1971,  concentrating  on  the  period  December,  1969  to 
September,  1971. 


EARLY  HISTORY 

As  the  City  of  Edmonton  expanded  toward  the  north  and  east,  an 
ever  increasing  demand  for  school  facilities  in  that  area,  was  felt  by 
the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board.  A  study  of  city  expansion  plans  in 
1966  indicated  a  rapid  growth  for  the  north-east  area  during  the  next 
few  years.  Hoping  to  keep  ahead  of  the  demand  for  schools  the  Board 
decided  in  the  spring  of  1967  to  begin  plans  for  a  new  high  school  in 
the  area.  To  be  named  after  Milton  Ezra  LaZerte,  one  of  Alberta’s  fore¬ 
most  educators,  the  school  was  to  be  new  in  concept  and  design. 

In  the  summer  of  1967,  Mr.  L.  Garrett  was  appointed  principal- 
designate  and  instructed  to  work  with  Mr.  E.  Bliss  to  produce  plans  for 
a  building  in  keeping  with  such  innovative  requirements  as  continuous 
progress,  independent  study,  resource  centers,  and  cooperative  teaching. 
In  the  "Instructions  to  the  Project  Architect"  (1967)  these  two  men 
outlined  plans  for  a  school  different  in  structural  design  and  facili¬ 
ties.  Out  of  their  work  developed  a  school  philosophy  which  was  student 
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centered  and  committed  to  an  individual  approach  to  learning. 

In  November  of  1967  school  plans  were  put  out  to  tender  and  shortly 
thereafter  the  ground  was  broken  and  construction  started.  The  school 
was  two  and  one-half  years  under  construction  during  which  time 
Mr.  Garrett  relinquished  his  position  as  principal-designate  to  Mr.  S. 
Olsonberg.  Mr.  Olsonberg  acted  as  school  principal  for  approximately 
four  months  until  January  1970  when  Mr.  L.  Wendt  was  appointed  first 
principal . 

The  school  was  completed  in  March  1970  with  the  official  opening 
the  following  November.  The  school  opened  in  September  1970,  after 
nearly  four  years  in  the  planning  and  building  stages. 

A  STATEMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  stated  philosophy  of  M.  E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School 
commits  the  institution  to  an  extensive  and  continuous  program  of  change 
and  innovation  for  the  purpose  of  individualizing  instruction.  Implicit 
in  this  philosophy  is  the  belief  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  each 
individual  student  with  his  unique  abilities,  interests  and  needs.  The 
written  statement  of  the  school  philosophy  given  in  Appendix  B  recognizes 
individual  differences  in  the  social,  physical,  intellectual,  cultural, 
and  emotional  domains.  It  states,  "We  are  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
accepting  each  student  at  his  particular  level  and  to  provide  him  with 
an  individualized  program  to  meet  his  unique  requirements."  (Wendt, 
1970(c)).  This  dedication  is  reflected  in  such  innovations  as  "minimum 
emphasis  on  grade  level  or  chronological  ages  in  program  planning" 

(Wendt,  1970(a) :5),  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  continuous  progress 
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and  independent  study,  and  a  program  of  education  for  change.  The 
latter  would  enable  students  to  cope  with  an  evolving  society  and  help 
them  analyze  their  own  interests,  needs,  goals  and  capabilities. 

The  basic  elements  of  the  LaZerte  philosophy  were  first  esta¬ 
blished  in  1966-1967  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  plans  for  the 
school's  physical  structure.  This  basic  philosophy  was  outlined  in  the 
"Instructions  to  the  Project  Architect,"  1967  and  influenced  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  school  building.  Despite  this  fact,  the  major  task  of 
delineation  of  the  school  philosophy  was  largely  the  work  of  the  M.  E. 
LaZerte  Planning  Committee  which  met  for  the  first  time  in  mid-December 
1969.  Composed  of  Edmonton  Public  School  Board  personnel  including 
the  superintendent,  this  committee  at  its  first  meeting  defined  one  of 
its  basic  functions,  "to  set  out  clearly  the  educational  philosophy  and 
concepts  that  have  gone  into  the  planning  of  this  school.  .  ."  (LaZerte 
Planning  Committee,  December  17,  1969:1).  This  was  the  first  Edmonton 

Public  high  school  to  have  open  spaces  built  in  to  it  and  consequently 
the  school  was  instructed  to  "start  from  the  beginning  by  placing  upon 
the  students,  or  at  least  a  percentage  of  them,  some  responsibility  for 
the  determination  of  the  program  and  the  operation  of  their  own  school." 
(LaZerte  Planning  Committee,  December  17,  1969:2). 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  planning  committee  the  influence  of 
the  student  upon  the  philosophy  and  developing  organization  became  evi¬ 
dent.  The  school  was  to  be  organized  to  provide  for  close  pupil  and 
teacher  relationships  and  enable  the  student  to  relate  to  one  or  more 
adults  in  the  school. 

By  the  third  meeting  the  concepts  which  were  to  constitute  the 
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philosophic  context  of  the  school  were  formulated  and  ready  for  dissemi¬ 
nation  to  principals  and  interested  teachers.  The  concepts  embodied  in 
the  stated  philosophy  indicated  that  the  school  administration  and  staff 
were  prepared  to: 

1.  Provide  a  personalized  program  for  each  student  regardless  of 
his  present  level. 

2.  Accept  the  responsibility  of  a  teacher  advisor  so  that  each 
student  in  the  school  could  have  at  least  one  adult  with  whom  to  relate. 

3.  Develop  in  students  the  acceptance  of  responsibility  and 
accountability  for  their  own  progress. 

4.  Ensure  that  each  student’s  program  was  interesting, 
challenging  and  enjoyable. 

5.  Provide  for  cooperative  teaching  and  differentiated  functional 
assignments . 

6.  Carry  on  the  individualized,  non-graded  programs  started  in 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools. 

7.  Recognize  the  fact  that  students  may  spend  up  to  50%  of  their 
time  in  independent  study. 

8.  Recognize  that  teachers  may  engage  in  many  activities  other 
than  group  instruction. 

The  basic  philosophic  concepts  as  set  out  by  the  planning  committee 
have  been  expanded,  modified  and  translated  into  action  by  the  school 
administration  and  staff.  Statements  of  school  philosophy  such  as  those 
given  in  Appendix  B  and  in  the  booklet  "M.  E.  LaZerte  Composite  High 
School — Accent  on  Individual  Excellence."  (Wendt  and  Stout  (eds.),  1970) 
are  readily  available  to  the  general  public  and  were  given  to  all  teachers 
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who  applied  for  positions  at  LaZerte.  The  main  aim  as  embodied  in  the 
philosophy  was  to  provide  an  atmosphere  where  a  lifelong  enjoyment  of 
and  desire  for  learning  would  be  nurtured.  Students  were  to  be  taught 
how  to  learn,  so  they  could  become  active  partners  in  the  learning  pro¬ 
cess  and  so  that  learning  for  them  would  be  an  individual  matter. 

The  relationship  of  the  established  philosophy  to  means  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  Jones  (1970:4): 

People,  programs  and  space  will  be  "mixed"  in  a  variety  of  ways 
in  order  that  students  may  be  educated  as  unique  individuals. 

The  "mix"  will  change  as  the  individual  student  matures,  as  know¬ 
ledge  and  skills  are  gained,  as  the  school  term  progresses,  and 
even  on  a  daily  basis.  The  various  mix  components  will  be  viewed 
as  a  total  system  of  Continual  Instructional  Improvement  in  order 
that  maximum  advantage  is  taken  of  each. 

Thus  the  separation  of  philosophy  from  school  activities,  teaching 
methods,  and  organization  would  be  difficult  in  this  school  which 
focuses  on  the  student  as  an  individual. 

ORGANIZING  THE  SCHOOL 

The  Administrative  Organization 

The  administrative  organization  was  first  considered  by  the  M.  E. 
LaZerte  Planning  Committee  in  mid-December,  1969.  This  meeting 
emphasized  the  instructional  leadership  of  the  principal  and  suggested 
that  the  school  might  be  organized  so  that,  "instructional  leadership 
was  provided  by  a  department  head  in  charge  of  each  of  the  four  areas 
as  set  forth  in  the  curriculum  development  department — that  is,  communi¬ 
cations,  environmental  studies,  humanities  and  vocational."  (LaZerte 
Planning  Committee,  December  17,  1969:2).  The  role  of  the  vice¬ 
principals  had  not  yet  been  established  but  each  member  of  the  admini- 
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stration  would  have  to  fit  perfectly  into  the  philosophy  and  concepts 
around  which  the  school  was  built. 

The  first  attempt  at  organization.  A  suggested  organizational 
chart  was  presented  for  study  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  planning 
committee  (Figure  2) .  Although  lacking  detail  it  indicated  that  four 
assistant  principals  were  to  aid  the  principal  in  his  administration  of 
the  school.  This  chart  provided  the  basis  for  future  organizational 
suggestions.  The  original  school  organization  was  to  embody  the  ideas 
of  the  semester  system. 

Along  with  consideration  of  possible  ways  to  organize  the  school, 
the  committee  decided  to  formulate  job-descriptions,  functions  and  tasks 
for  each  administrative  position  and  for  all  positions  of  instructional 
leadership.  The  school  principal  was  to  be  appointed  no  later  than 
February  1970  and  assistant  principals  no  later  than  March  1970  so  that 
all  could  be  on  the  job  by  April  1,  1970. 

The  second  suggested  organization.  The  second  meeting  of  the 
LaZerte  Planning  Committee  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  plans  for 
the  administrative  organization  of  the  school.  This  was  outlined  in 
detail  and  a  second  suggested  organizational  chart,  as  shown  in  Figure  3, 
was  presented  for  consideration.  The  total  organization  of  LaZerte 
was  to  differ  from  that  which  was  presently  in  use  in  large  high  schools 
in  Edmonton  because  present  organizations  tended  to  a,  "depersonalized 
atmosphere  and  orientation  as  far  as  the  student  (was)  concerned." 
(LaZerte  Planning  Committee,  December  30,  1969:2).  At  LaZerte  provision 
was  to  be  made  for  close  pupil-teacher  relationships  in  accordance  with 
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PRINCIPAL 


Vice  Principal 
Instruction 


Vice  Principal 
Pupil  Personnel 
Services 


Vice  Principal 
Administrative 


Vice  Principal 
Vocational/ 
Instructional 


Business 

Manager 


Department 

Heads 


Department 

Heads 


Figure  2.  Suggested  Organizational  Chart  Number  1,  December  17, 

1969. 


Source:  Taken  from  the  minutes  of  the  M.  E.  LaZerte  Planning 

Committee,  December  17,  1969. 
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the  stated  philosophy. 

The  second  attempt  at  the  administrative  organization  provided  for 
only  three  assistant  principals  in  the  areas  of  curricular  services, 
student  activities  and  administrative  services.  The  assistant  principal 
for  curricular  services  was  to  be  aided  in  his  work  by  four  curricular 
associates  in  the  areas  of  humanities,  communications,  environmental 
studies  and  industrial-vocational  education. 

The  assistant  principal  for  student  activities  was  to  have  juris¬ 
diction  in  the  domains  of  counselling,  athletics,  student  activities  and 
all  instructional  materials  centers.  A  student  activities  associate 
might  be  required  for  each  of  these  areas  but  no  concrete  plans  were 
made  for  such  personnel  at  this  time.  This  particular  concept  (assis¬ 
tant  principal  of  student  activities)  was  new  in  the  Edmonton  Public 
System.  Proposed  by  the  superintendent,  the  concept  was  unanimously 
supported  by  the  planning  committee.  The  role  of  a  person  in  this  new 
position  was  defined  by  the  group: 

His  function  would  be  to  supervise  and  coordinate  in  the  school 
student  activities  programs,  work  experience  programs,  the  provis¬ 
ion  and  supervision  of  student  supervisors  who  would  ensure  that 
pupils  requiring  assistance  of  any  kind  receive  it  when  needed. 
(Adults  who  might  be  paid  teachers,  volunteer  parents,  student 
teachers,  etc.  who  could  listen  and  relate  to  youngsters  on  a 
one-to-one  basis.)  (LaZerte  Planning  Committee,  December  30, 

1969:3) 

The  responsibilities  of  the  assistant  principal  of  administrative 
services  were  to  include  personnel  and  business  management.  The  possi¬ 
ble  need  for  an  associate  in  each  of  these  areas  was  recognized  but 
again  no  definite  plans  to  obtain  such  help  were  suggested. 

Students  and  teachers  according  to  this  proposal  were  to  be 
organized  into  groups  or  houses  of  about  150  students  and  six  teachers 
on  the  basis  of  their  chief  curricular  interest  (humanities, 
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communications  etc.)-  Each  house  was  to  be  supervised  by  a  "house"  or 
"unit"  leader.  If  the  anticipated  enrolment  of  1,100  students  was 
realized  then  eight  houses  would  be  required  for  September  1970. 

This  proposed  organization  was  considered  unsatisfactory  in  some 
respects.  At  the  third  meeting,  concern  was  expressed  at  the  elimination 
of  the  position  of  assistant  principal  of  vocational  education.  A  few 
committee  members  thought  that  this  could  prove  costly  to  the  school 
board  in  the  area  of  supplies  and  equipment  for  only  a  vocational  expert 
would  know  what  was  essential  in  a  given  course.  Other  members  of  the 
group,  however,  thought  that  the  contemplated  structure  with  its  new 
departments,  curricular  associates  and  built-in  cooperative  features 
would  be  sufficient  to  support  the  type  of  vocational  program  envisaged. 

At  this  time,  the  job  descriptions  for  the  three  assistant  princi¬ 
pals  as  determined  by  the  second  suggested  organization  (Figure  3)  were 
completed  and  made  ready  for  distribution  to  the  staff  of  the  Edmonton 
Public  School  System.  The  complete  and  exact  wording  of  these  job 
descriptions  may  be  found  in  Appendix  C.  Implicit  in  each  case  were  a 
number  of  specific  areas  of  concern.  These  may  be  summarized  briefly 
as  follows: 


Assistant  Principal  of 


Curricular  Services 


Staff  Supervision 
Teaching  Assistants 
Practise  Teachers 
Examination  Schedules 
In-Service  Programs 
Audio-Visual  Programs 


Student  Activities 


RESPONSIBLE  FOR 

Student  Council 
Commencement  Exercises 
Open  House 
Calendar  of  Events 
Discipline 
Student  Handbook 


Administrative  Services 


Timetables 
Student  Scheduling 
Progress  Reports 
Book  Lists 
School  Additions 
Teachers'  Handbook 
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Assistant  Principal  of 


Curricular  Services 


Student  Activities 


Administrative  Services 


RESPONSIBLE  FOR 


(continued) 


Teacher  Certification 
Meeting  with  Chairman 
Evaluation 


Student  Assemblies  Staff  Supervision 

Student  Announcements  Examination  Schedules 


Student  Program  Changes  Assignment  of  Substitute 


Teachers 

Statistical  Reports 
School  Curriculum 
Supplies  and  Budget 
P.  A.  Announcements 
Staff  Meetings 


No  job  description  for  the  principal  was  presented  but  by  mid- 
January  and  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  planning  committee,  the  new  school 
principal  had  been  appointed.  The  recurring  problem  of  an  assistant 
principal  for  the  technical-vocational  area  was  again  discussed  and  out 
of  this  discussion  three  possible  suggestions  emerged: 

1.  The  assistant  principal  of  administrative  services  could  wear 
"two  hats"  thus  taking  charge  of  vocational  education.  This  idea  was 
rejected  because  it  would  remove  vocational  education  from  the  area  of 
curricular  services. 

2.  Appoint  the  fourth  administrator  and  have  all  do  some  teaching 
so  as  to  be  able  to  count  total  full  time  administrators  as  three.  This 
idea  was  also  rejected. 

3.  Appoint  an  administrator  specifically  for  the  technical- 
vocational  section. 

Third  proposed  organization.  At  the  first  meeting  in  February 
1970  the  newly  appointed  principal  presented  the  third  plan  for  school 
organization  (Figure  4).  This  plan  was  more  extensive  than  any  of  its 
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predecessors  in  that  it  contained  details  for  scheduling,  a  proposal  for 
organizing  staff  and  students,  and  designated  areas  of  leadership. 

The  proposed  organization  made  provision  for  four  assistant  prin¬ 
cipals,  three  as  previously  discussed  and  one  for  technical-vocational 
education.  Duties  of  the  assistant  principals  were  to  remain  basically 
the  same  as  designated  in  the  material  already  distributed  to  the  staff. 
In  addition  the  assistant  principal  for  vocational  programs  would  be 
responsible  for  changes  in  student  programs,  supervision  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  education  staff,  the  industrial-vocational  associate  and  chairman 
in  the  areas  of  business  education,  industrial  arts  and  home  economics. 

This  organization  made  provision  for  five  curricular  associates, 
with  the  salary  of  department  heads,  in  the  areas  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  communications,  environmental  studies,  student  services  and 
humanities.  In  addition  thirteen  department  chairmen,  with  the  salary 
of  assistant  department  head,  were  to  be  supplied  in  the  major  subject 
specialities  and  in  counselling,  athletics  and  student  activities.  The 
appointment  of  coordinators  for  business  education  and  the  instructional 
materials  center  was  also  recommended.  In  this  organization  some  of  the 
curricular  associates  were  expected  to  double  as  department  chairmen. 

An  outline  of  the  proposed  administrative  designations  and  organization 
is  given  in  Appendix  D. 

The  house  system  recommended  earlier  by  the  committee  was  modified 
by  the  new  proposal.  The  "unit-school"  concept  or  "school-within-a- 
school"  plan  was  suggested.  This  would  create  small  high  school  units 
within  the  overall  larger  structure  giving  the  intimacy  and  personalized 
approach  of  small  schools  while  maintaining  the  advantages  of  larger 
units.  Emphasis  on  the  individual  could  thus  be  more  easily  obtained 
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yet  students  would  be  permitted  a  wide  variety  of  courses  from  which  to 
choose . 

According  to  this  plan  the  school  would  open  with  four  unit 
schools,  one  for  each  curriculum  area.  Each  unit  would  consist  of  about 
300  students  and  fifteen  to  twenty  teachers  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  staff.  If  possible  students  would  be  placed  in  units  on  the  basis 
of  their  main  educational  interest.  Each  unit  was  to  be  headed  by  a 
curricular  associate  who  would  coordinate  activities  and  schedule  all 
teachers  and  students  in  that  unit.  These  associates  would  be  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  assistant  principal  of  curricular  services.  The  exception, 
the  curricular  associate  for  vocational  education,  was  expected  to 
relate  to  the  assistant  principal  for  vocational  education.  Each  unit 
school  would  be  fairly  autonomous  but  the  physical  separation  of  the 
units  was  not  regarded  as  feasible  or  desirable. 

Semestering  which  had  been  suggested  earlier  was  abandoned  at  this 
time  in  favor  of  what  was  termed  a  "ten-month  variable  schedule."  This 
schedule  professed  to  have  all  the  virtues  of  compressed  semestering 
with  none  of  the  disadvantages,  for  example:  (LaZerte  Planning  Committee, 
February  4,  1970:1) 

a.  The  long  block  that  gives  flexibility  in  vocational  subjects, 
lab  sciences,  art  and  technical  subjects. 

b.  Short-term  goals. 

c.  Gives  teachers  professional  responsibility,  students  inde¬ 
pendent  study,  seminar  time,  etc. 

d.  Meets  Department  of  Education  time  requirements. 

This  type  of  schedule  could  be  converted  quite  easily  to  a  semester 
type  if  the  need  arose.  Essentially  it  consisted  of  a  two-day  cycle  of 
eight-forty  minute  periods  per  day  with  all  subjects  scheduled  in  double 
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periods.  A  full  explanation  of  the  proposed  schedule  and  organization 
may  be  found  in  Appendix  E. 

Organization  for  September  1970.  With  the  appointment  of  admini¬ 
strators  and  department  heads,  organizational  decisions  and  modifications 
passed  more  and  more  to  the  school  level.  By  mid-March  the  Edmonton 
Public  School  Board  had  approved  the  appointment  of  four  assistant 
principals  for  LaZerte.  They  had  also  approved  the  proposed  schedule, 
established  the  attendance  area,  set  a  minimum  of  fifteen  students  per 
course  in  most  courses  and  established  8:30  a.m.  as  the  school  starting 
time . 

The  decision  to  build  the  curricular  organization  around  the 
"World"  concept  produced  changes  in  the  proposed  organizational  chart 
and  administrative  designations.  Five  curricular  associates,  one  in 
each  of  the  areas  of  the  world  of  work,  physical  world,  social  world, 
world  of  leisure  and  guidance  were  required.  The  curricular  associate 
for  guidance  was  a  new  concept.  The  position  of  curricular  associate 
for  student  services  was  abolished.  The  "chairmen"  of  particular  sub¬ 
ject  areas  were  designated  "team  leaders"  but  their  work  and  pay  remained 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  a  chairman  in  other  system  schools.  The 
problem  of  separating  vocational  education  from  the  area  of  curriculum 
and  instruction  was  overcome  by  designating  two  assistant  principals  to 
this  area.  Thus  the  assistant  principal  of  vocational  education  became 
assistant  principal  of  curriculum  and  instruction  serving  all  areas  of 
the  school.  The  assistant  principal  of  administrative  services  was 
designated  as  deputy  principal  or  first  assistant.  Essentially  the 
organization  for  September  1970  was  as  indicated  in  Figure  5.  At  this 
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time,  the  assistant  principal  of  student  services  was  responsible  for 
all  teacher  advisors  as  well  as  the  curricular  associate  for  guidance. 
Duties  of  the  assistant  principals  remained  essentially  the  same  as 
previously  outlined.  The  administration  having  determined  the  organiza¬ 
tion  turned  its  attention  to  preregistration  of  students,  public  relations 
and  the  organization  for  learning. 

Organization  for  Learning 

From  the  beginning  LaZerte  was  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  academic,  vocational  and  general  education  patterns.  All  usual 
academic  and  general  subjects  including  German  were  to  be  offered. 
Permission  had  been  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Education  to  offer 
the  new  Social  Studies  10  course  whether  authorized  for  general  use  in 
the  province  or  not.  An  extensive  business  education  program  was  planned 
and  a  possible  seventeen  courses  in  vocational  education.  Among  the 
latter  was  a  course  in  aeronautics,  the  only  such  course  to  be  offered 
in  Edmonton. 

The  original  plan  for  instruction  was  to  semester  using  a  system 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  implemented  at  Victoria  Composite  High 
School,  Edmonton.  This  would  involve: 

a.  Some  courses  completely  semes tered. 

b.  Some  courses,  e.g.  English  13  and/or  Social  13  on  a  split 
semes  ter. 

c.  Many  vocational  courses  not  semestered  at  all. 

(Olsonberg,  1969:10) 

At  this  time  the  house  system  was  first  suggested.  Eight  houses 
of  about  150  students  and  six  teachers,  grouped  on  the  basis  of  subject 
interest,  were  considered  to  be  one  way  to  personalize  the  school 
situation.  However,  at  the  third  meeting  of  the  LaZerte  Planning 
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Figure  5.  Organization  Chart  number  4,  September,  1970. 
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Committee  some  concern  regarding  the  house  system  was  expressed  and  the 
matter  was  tabled  pending  the  appointment  of  the  new  principal.  The 
suggestion  that  the  principal  visit  centers  employing  the  house  system 
was  made  and  Jackson  High  School  in  Portland,  Oregon  was  recommended. 

On  his  appointment  the  principal  noted  that  the  house  system  would 
likely  result  in  the  abolition  of  the  counselling  structure  as  it  now 
operates  in  Edmonton  Public  high  schools.  The  flexibility  of  program 
within  the  house  structure  and  the  effect  of  departmental  examinations  on 
the  determination  of  house  programs  was  studied.  The  planning  committee 
was  split  on  the  value  of  a  flexible  program.  Some  saw  the  house  system 
and  flexible  programming  as  obstacles  to  the  writing  of  set  uniform 
examinations.  Others  felt  that  the  house  team  concept  would  allow  for 
overlapping  in  learning  situations  and  thus  strengthen  the  learner's 
chances  for  high  achievement.  Accreditation  was  suggested  as  a  means  of 
making  a  flexible  program  and  continuous  progress  feasible.  The  committee 
decided  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  obtaining  accreditation. 

The  semester  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  ten-month  variable 
schedule.  (See  Appendix  E)  Each  course  was  provided  with  a  double 
period  (eighty  minutes)  every  second  day.  The  double  block  of  time  was 
expected  to  provide  freedom  for  groupings  of  various  sizes  and  allow  for 
independent  study.  The  time  for  independent  study  was  further  increased 
by  using  an  eight  period  day  but  scheduling  students  into  only  six  blocks. 
In  all  the  suggested  schedule  provided  for  a  minimum  of  twenty-one  per 
cent  and  a  maximum  of  fifty-six  per  cent  of  learning  time  for  independent 
study.  Overall,  a  mean  of  31.5  per  cent  of  the  time  was  allocated  for 
independent  study  and  a  mean  of  61.5  per  cent  of  time  for  teacher 
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Daily  preparation  time  for  both  students  and  teachers  was  reduced 
by  using  a  two-week  cycle  and  offering  double-blocked  courses  on  alter¬ 
nate  days.  The  double-block  periods  provided  the  time  needed  by 
vocational  courses ,  laboratory  courses  and  physical  education.  All 
courses  were  to  be  offered  in  double  periods  over  the  entire  ten  months 
with  the  exception  of  the  junior  sciences.  Reading  10  and  Literature  11. 

The  normal  course  load  for  students  was  expected  to  be  seven 
courses  in  grade  ten  and  eleven  and  six  courses  in  grade  twelve.  Voca¬ 
tional  education  students  were  to  be  involved  with  vocational  courses 
for  half  of  each  day  and  to  follow  the  regular  schedule  for  the  other 
half. 

To  permit  large  group  sessions,  more  than  one  section  of  the  same 
course  was  scheduled  at  the  same  time  whenever  possible,  and 
English  10  and  Social  Studies  10  were  scheduled  concurrently.  This  pro¬ 
vided  for  integration  of  courses  and  participation  in  cooperative  teach¬ 
ing  involving  large  groups,  small  groups,  medium  groups,  one-to-one 
situations  and  independent  study. 

The  modified  house  system  or  school-within-a-school  concept  which 
has  already  been  described,  was  built  around  four  major  areas  or  domains. 
These  were  outlined  for  students  in  a  booklet,  "Course  Descriptions  and 
Prerequisites"  published  in  February  1970  as  follows: 

Communication  Domain 

-  English 

-  Modern  Languages 

-  Drama 

Humanities  Domain 

-  Social  Sciences 

-  Visual  Arts  -  Music 
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Environmental  Domain 

-  Mathematics 

-  Science 

-  Physical  Education 

Vocational  Domain 

-  Business  Education 

-  Exploratory  Education  (Industrial  Arts 

and  Home  Economics) 

-  Technical  Education 

By  the  middle  of  March  this  proposed  organization  had  been  re¬ 
placed  by  the  world  concept,  which  was  intended  to  place  the  student  at 
the  center  of  the  educational  world.  Four  worlds  were  envisaged: 

World  of  Work 

-  Exploratory  Education 

-  Technical/Vocational  Education 

Social  World 

-  Languate  Arts 

-  Social  Studies 

-  Modern  Languages 

Physical  World 

-  Mathematics 

-  Science 

World  of  Leisure 

-  Arts,  Music,  Drama 

-  Physical  Education 

Each  world  was  headed  by  a  curricular  associate  and  one  or  more 
team  leaders.  It  was  the  responsibility  of  these  people  to  organize 
particular  subject  areas  for  individualized  instruction.  They  were  to 
be  aided  and  facilitated  in  their  work  by  two  assistant  principals. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  science  and  social  studies,  teachers 
found  it  impossible  to  organize  programs  for  individualized  instruction 
for  September  1970.  This  meant  that  most  of  the  organization  of  parti¬ 
cular  subject  areas  took  place  after  school  opening. 


While  the  administrative  organization  and  the  organization  for 
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learning  are  essentially  the  same  their  focus  is  often  quite  different. 
This  difference  in  focus  is  evident  in  Figure  6  which  illustrates  the 
student  at  the  center  and  focal  point  in  the  curricular  organization. 
The  similarity  between  this  organization  and  that  of  Figure  5  should  be 
evident . 

The  appointment  of  curricular  associates  and  team  leaders,  and 
the  passage  of  decision  into  the  domain  of  the  school  added  impetus  to 
the  plans  for  curricular  organization.  New  ideas  stemming  from  the  new 
appointees  produced  such  things  as  audit  courses  and  teacher- advisors . 
Audit  courses  were  designed  to  allow  students  to  pursue,  on  a  no  credit 
basis,  courses  of  special  interest  or  in  which  they  particularly  needed 
help.  The  teacher- advisor  concept  served  to  make  the  school  situation 
more  personal  and  provide  opportunity  for  students  and  teachers  to 
relate  to  each  other. 


THE  INNOVATIONS 

From  its  inception  LaZerte  was  intended  to  be  an  innovative  school — 
a  place  where  change  was  a  part  of  life  and  education  for  change  a  reality. 
Even  before  the  LaZerte  Planning  Committee  was  formed  the  staff,  conduct¬ 
ing  classes  in  Londonderry  school,  had  been  made  aware  of  the,  "need  for 
teachers  to  be  adaptable  to  the  concepts  of  open  climate,  team  teaching, 
individualized  instruction  and  proper  and  full  use  of  the  library  and  the 
resource  centers."  (Olsenberg  1969:2)  In  order  to  achieve  the  ideal  of 
individualized  instruction  several  innovations  were  planned.  First  among 
these  was  the  application  of  the  continuous  progress  concept  to  the  high 
school  situation.  This  innovation  while  common  practice  in  elementary 
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Figure  6.  Organization  for  Learning  -  September  1970. 
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and  junior  high  schools  was  relatively  new  at  the  high  school  level. 

The  value  of  incorporating  the  concept  of  non-graded  programs  into  the 
high  school  was  recognized  by  the  LaZerte  Planning  Committee  at  its  first 
meeting. 

In  order  to  implement  an  effective  plan  for  continuous  progress 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  have  a  greater  degree  of  autonomy  (especially 
in  the  area  of  departmental  examinations)  than  is  presently  enjoyed  in 
most  high  schools.  Accreditation  was  deemed  the  best  way  to  assure  a 
worthwhile  non-graded  program  but  it  was  contingent  on  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  University  of  Alberta.  The  LaZerte  Planning  Committee 
therefore  decided  to  make  application  for  accreditation.  A  brief  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  school  principal  and  presented  to  the  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  for  administration  formed  the  basis  of  this  request  for 
accreditation.  The  request  was  denied  by  the  Department  of  Education, 
in  late  April  19  70. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  request  for  accreditation  was  denied, 
many  of  the  innovations  outlined  in  the  brief  became  reality  in  the 
organization.  Accreditation  would  have  aided  in  the  implementation  of 
these  innovations  especially  at  the  grade  twelve  level  where  the  con¬ 
stant  threat  of  departmental  examinations  tends  to  smother  innovation 
and  change.  Continuous  progress, proposed  as  a  means  of  modifying 
courses  to  individual  needs  and  interests,  was  a  major  item  in  the  brief. 
A  wide  variety  of  study  materials  were  to  be  used  by  students  in  groups 
of  various  sizes.  Individually  prescribed  instruction  and  independent 
study  were  to  be  a  vital  part  of  the  program.  By  permitting  students 
to  work  at  their  own  rate  failure  would  be  reduced.  Continuous  progress 
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for  students  in  grade  nine  was  also  recommended. 

A  second  major  point  in  the  brief  was  the  plan  to  integrate  sub¬ 
jects  around  concepts  and  problem  solving  situations.  A  particular  unit 
of  work  would  conceivably  involve  content  from  many  disciplines  and  more 
than  one  grade  level.  Variety  in  instruction  would  result  from  coopera¬ 
tive  teaching  and  the  use  of  learning  packages.  Balance  in  the  curri¬ 
culum  was  to  be  provided  by  changing  the  emphasis  in  each  unit  of  work. 
This  would  make  it  possible  to  assign  credits  on  the  basis  of  courses 
indicated  in  the  senior  high  school  handbook.  Evaluation  was  to  be  an 
internal  matter,  continuous  in  nature  and  accomplished  by  a  teacher  or 
group  of  teachers.  The  brief  is  presented  in  Appendix  F. 

In  addition  to  the  innovations  outlined  in  the  accreditation  brief 
that  is  integration  of  subject  disciplines,  cooperative  teaching,  learn¬ 
ing  packages,  continuous  progress,  independent  study  and  internal  evalua 
tion,  there  were  also  a  number  of  other  innovations  growing  out  of  the 
organization  and  structure  of  the  school.  Organizational  innovations 
such  as  the  variable  schedule,  the  unit  school  proposal,  two  admini¬ 
strators  assigned  to  curriculum  development,  an  assistant  principal  for 
student  activities,  the  world  concept  and  different  modes  of  grouping 
have  already  been  indicated.  Structural  innovations  involved  built-in 
open  spaces  and  resource  centers.  Originally  designed  for  both  students 
and  teachers  the  resource  centers  were  located  adjacent  to  teachers' 
workrooms  in  order  to  assure  teacher  accessibility  to  students  at  all 
times.  They  were  intended  for  work  with  small  groups  and  for  indepen¬ 
dent  study  in  an  unrestricted  atmosphere.  The  equipment  needed  for 
resources  centers,  how  and  by  whom  they  were  to  be  used  and  their 


relation  to  the  library  proved  thorny  questions  for  the  planning  com¬ 
mittee.  In  the  end  it  was  the  curricular  associates  and  staff  members 
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who  determined  the  role  of  these  centers.  By  September  this  role  was 
still  evolving. 

Another  innovation  was  the  "teacher-advisor"  concept  which  makes 
"use  of  teachers,  administrators  and  community  agencies  in  the  overall 
guidance  program.  ..."  (Davies  and  Simons,  1971:1)  Originating  with 
the  guidance  department  this  concept  was  operational  in  September. 
Fifteen  to  twenty  students  were  arbitrarily  assigned  to  each  member  of 
the  teaching  staff.  Administrators  were  not  assigned  any  students  but 
the  assistant  principal  of  student  activities  was  responsible  for  co¬ 
ordinating  the  activities  of  all  teacher-advisors.  The  main  job  of  the 
teacher  in  this  capacity  was  to  orient  students  to  the  new  school  situa¬ 
tion  and  fulfill  a  personalizing  function  in  the  school  organization. 
Time  was  provided  for  weekly  meetings  of  students  and  teacher-advisors 
so  that  personal  contacts  could  be  made  and  students  kept  informed 
regarding  school  activities  and  changes  in  school  programs  or  organiza¬ 
tion. 


THE  SCHOOL  BUILDING  AND  FACILITIES 

M.  E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School  was  constructed  on  a  ten  acre 
site  in  northeast  Edmonton.  Built  at  a  cost  of  $15.36  per  square  foot, 
the  school  was  planned  to  accommodate  1,800  students  in  an  overall  area 
of  270,105  square  feet.  (Wendt  and  Stout,  1970(a) :2)  It  was  designed 
and  built  to  facilitate  innovation  and  change  and  provide  for  each 
student's  unique  needs.  In  the  "Instructions  to  the  Project  Architect" 
which  were  a  part  of  the  1967  building  program  of  the  Edmonton  Public 
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School  Board,  it  was  indicated  that  the  school  should  be  designed  to: 

1.  Provide  facilities  for  every  student  in  all  major  areas 
of  study. 

2.  Permit  the  student  a  greater  responsibility  for  his  own 
educational  development. 

3.  Provide  for  individual  study  and  seminar  work. 

4.  Make  the  core  of  each  learning  area,  a  library  or  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  center. 

5.  Facilitate  professional  development  of  the  staff  by  pro¬ 
viding  working  areas  in  specialized  fields  where  teachers  can 
work  together. 

6.  Provide  administrative  offices  that  are  in  close  proximity 
to  learning  areas . 

7.  Provide  a  lecture  theatre  for  large  group  instruction. 

8.  Provide  a  Pupil  Personnel  Department  adjacent  to  the 
administrative  offices. 

(Instructions  to  Project  Architect,  1967,  Section  B:l) 

The  school  was  planned  as  three  separate  but  connected  pavilions 
built  around  a  central  entrance  area.  The  main  pavilion  was  the 
academic  pavilion  constructed  with  two  floors.  The  main  floor  was  the 
core  area  of  the  building  and  contained  the  entrance  lobby,  the  large 
administrative  and  guidance  area,  a  lecture  theatre,  food  services  and 
the  cafeteria  as  well  as  vocational  and  fine  arts  rooms.  The  second 
floor  contained  groups  of  rooms  devoted  to  academic  areas  such  as  English, 
social  studies,  mathematics  and  science.  In  addition  there  was  a  large 
central  library,  four  resource  centers,  teacher  workrooms  and  science 
laboratories . 

Connected  to  the  academic  pavilion  by  means  of  the  entrance  lobby 
was  the  gymnasium  pavilion  which  contained  a  double  gymnasium  and  a 
large  single  gymnasium  which  could  be  expanded  to  a  double  unit. 
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Ramps  connected  the  vocational  pavilion  to  the  academic  area  of 
the  school.  A  floor  plan  of  the  school  is  given  in  Figure  7. 

Each  of  the  four  resource  centers  (English,  social  studies,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science)  and  the  library  were  equipped  with  individual  study 
carrels  for  independent  work  and  two  seminar  rooms  for  small  groups . 
Teacher  workrooms  were  also  equipped  with  individual  carrels  and  were 
located  adjacent  to  the  resource  centers.  The  lecture  theatre  which 
seats  292  was  adaptable  to  dramatic  and  musical  presentations  while  the 
school  cafeteria  which  has  room  for  406  was  also  used  for  independent 
study.  Students  at  LaZerte  were  provided  with  a  student  lounge,  a 
smoking  area,  a  student  conference  room  and  a  student  government  office. 

In  the  overall  design  of  the  school  it  was  not  intended,  "to  plan 
space  for  any  specific  team  teaching  organization  but  to  provide  space 
which  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  enable  staff  to  develop  the  most 
effective  instruction  organization."  (Instructions  to  Project  Archi¬ 
tect,  1967,  Section  B:2).  Thus  the  school  has  been  constructed  in  groups 
or  suites  of  rooms,  each  of  which  contains  a  variety  of  flexible  spaces. 
In  this  way  each  area  was  able  to  use  space  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
program  for  individual  instruction. 

THE  STAFF 

Staffing  problems  that  faced  the  M.  E.  LaZerte  Planning  Committee 
at  its  first  meeting  were  threefold:  (LaZerte  Planning  Committee, 

December  17,  1969:2) 

1.  The  number  of  staff  members  required. 

2.  The  definition  of  function  for  each  staff  member. 


3.  The  type  of  inservice  training  required. 
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The  instructional  leadership  ability  of  the  principal  was  considered  of 
prime  importance  and  all  administrators  were  expected  to  agree  fully 
with  the  school  philosophy  and  concepts.  Administrators  were  expected 
to  be  on  the  job  by  April  of  1970  but  in  fact  it  was  May  before  all  were 
at  work  in  the  school.  School  staff  were  to  be  brought  together  no 
later  than  June  15,  1970  for  the  purpose  of  planning,  developing  equip¬ 
ment  lists  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  school  facilities,  philosophy, 
and  planned  innovations.  This  objective  was  not  attained  in  many  cases. 

Some  LaZerte  staff  members  had  been  appointed  on  an  interim  basis 
for  the  1969-70  school  year  and  were  conducting  classes  at  Londonderry 
Junior  High  School.  All  of  these  teachers  had  been  interviewed  and  the 
school  philosophy  and  innovations  stressed. 

In  his  report  to  the  planning  committee  Olsenberg  (1969:6)  estimated 
the  staff  requirements,  based  on  1,069  students,  to  be  sixty-eight  divided 
as  follows : 


Academic  teachers  .  44 

Vocational  teachers  ....  16 

Administration  .  5 

Guidance  .  3 


In  April  1970  the  number  of  teaching  staff  had  been  set  at  fifty- 
five  for  the  same  projected  enrolment  and  the  number  of  support  personnel 
at  fourteen.  While  the  number  of  professional  staff  could  vary  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  number  of  support  staff  employed,  special  board  approval  was 
required  to  replace  teachers  with  para-professional  workers.  The  limit¬ 
ing  of  the  teaching  staff  to  fifty-five  resulted  in  last  minute  staff 
additions  in  September  1970  when  the  student  enrolment  jumped  to  1,250. 

The  importance  of  appointing  flexible  support  staff  and  librarians 
for  the  resource  centers  was  recognized  very  early  by  the  planning  com¬ 
mittee.  The  appointment  of  a  student  services  associate  to  coordinate 
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the  work  of  the  resource  centers  in  the  school  was  considered,  but  this 
position  never  materialized. 

The  staff  of  LaZerte  were  chosen  by  a  staffing  committee  which 
included  the  school  principal  and  various  central  office  representatives 
in  the  areas  of  curriculum,  staff  development  and  staffing.  Interviews 
for  administrators  took  place  on  the  second  and  third  days  of  llarch  19  70. 
In  April  curricular  associates  were  chosen  followed  by  the  selection  of 
the  remaining  teaching  staff.  In  each  case  the  philosophy  and  the 
innovations  planned  for  the  school  were  stressed,  a  written  statement  of 
the  school  philosophy  given  to  each  candidate  (see  Appendix  B)  and 
commitment  to  the  LaZerte  plan  ascertained.  In  this  way  an  enthusiastic 
and  energetic  staff,  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  individual  approach 
to  education,  was  expected  to  be  obtained.  From  the  beginning  the 
differentiated  staffing  was  planned.  This  meant  that  teachers  would  be 
hired  for  different  purposes  within  the  school  and  that  their  pay  would 
be  proportionate  to  the  service  rendered.  In  a  sense  all  schools  have 
some  differentiation  in  their  staffing  but  at  LaZerte  the  plan  was  to 
recognize  a  greater  number  of  levels  than  usual.  The  levels  of  teach¬ 
ing  staff  concerned  with  curriculum  development  and  use  at  LaZerte  were: 

Assistant  Principals  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Curricular  Associates 

Team  Leaders 

Staff  Teachers 

Interns 

Support  Staff  (Aides) 

Lack  of  funds  thwarted  the  complete  implementation  of  this  scheme 
for  example,  some  team  leaders  were  paid  the  same  salary  as  staff  teachers 
despite  their  extra  service  to  the  school.  No  apparent  differentiation 
among  staff  teachers  was  attempted. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

The  public  relations  program  for  M.  E.  LaZerte  was  started  early. 

By  December  1969  the  following  steps  had  been  taken:  (Olsenberg, 

1969:1) 

1.  Meetings  had  been  held  with  the  principals  of  the  feeder 
schools . 

2.  The  superintendent  of  Sturgeon  County  had  been  contacted  and 
tentative  arrangements  for  meetings  with  parents  and  students  in  Gibbons 
and  Bon  Accord  had  been  made. 

3.  Preparation  of  a  LaZerte  brochure  was  complete  and  awaiting 
the  approval  of  the  new  principal. 

4.  Preparation  of  a  course  description  booklet  for  the  use  of 
counsellors  and  principals  was  in  the  process  of  development. 

In  January  1970  the  public  relations  program  came  to  a  halt  pend¬ 
ing  the  appointment  of  the  new  principal.  The  advantage  of  involving 
the  public  early  was  outweighed  by  the  desirability  of  allowing  the 
principal,  "the  opportunity  of  establishing  a  solid  hand  with  the 
community."  (LaZerte  Planning  Committee,  January  5,  1970:1) 

With  the  appointment  of  the  new  principal  in  January  the  public 
relations  program  again  moved  ahead.  Suggestions  for  public  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  school  included: 

1.  Organization  of  a  group  of  interested  parents  to  meet 
regularly  with  the  administration  to  help  structure  plans  for  the  school. 
Representation  from  the  Londonderry  area  and  from  the  Bon  Accord-Gibbons 
area  should  be  provided. 

2.  Preparation  of  a  pamphlet  explaining  the  school  philosophy 


and  organization. 
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3.  Direct  contact  with  students  in  all  feeder  schools  (London¬ 
derry,  Balwin,  Steele  Heights). 

4.  Preliminary  notices  in  the  Superintendent’s  Bulletin. 

By  the  middle  of  February  the  new  principal  had  toured  the  feeder 
schools  and  had  scheduled  meetings  with  parents  from  Sturgeon  county 
and  Horse  Hills. 

The  complete  responsibility  for  the  public  relations  program  was 
turned  over  to  the  principal  at  the  March  11  meeting  of  the  planning 
committee.  The  public  relations  program  implemented  by  the  principal 
included  the  following: 

1.  Meetings  with  out  of  town  parents  and  students  were  held. 

2.  Meetings  with  in  town  parents  took  place. 

3.  The  M.  E.  LaZerte  brochure  was  completed  and  printed. 

4.  Tours  of  the  school  for  junior  high  students  were  arranged. 

5.  Preregistration  of  prospective  students  was  completed. 

6.  An  open  house  for  anyone  interested  was  held  on  June  3,  1970 
and  attended  by  400  parents  and  students. 

7.  Parents  were  invited  to  submit  their  names  for  a  M.  E. 

LaZerte  Advisory  Committee. 

8.  The  newsletter,  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the  parents, 
was  instituted.  Two  newsletters  were  sent  out  during  the  summer,  one 
in  June  and  one  in  August. 

9.  Plans  were  begun  for  the  official  opening  of  the  school. 


THE  STUDENTS 


The  students  of  LaZerte  were  expected  to  be  a  heterogeneous  group, 
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primarily  from  low  to  middle  socio-economic  levels.  The  attendance  area 
as  set  out  by  the  planning  committee  included:  (LaZerte  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee,  March  11,  1970:1) 

1.  Students  from  Londonderry,  Balwin,  Steele  Heights  and  Sturgeon 
county . 

2.  Students  from  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Eastglen  attendance  area 
wishing  to  enroll  in  vocational  courses. 

3.  Students  from  any  attendance  area  wishing  to  enroll  in 
Aeronautics,  Auto  Body,  Appliance  Service  or  Lithography  courses. 

This  meant  that  students  from  small  towns  such  as  Bon  Accord, 
Gibbons,  Morinville  and  Namao  would  become  a  part  of  a  large  city  school. 
The  estimated  enrolment  for  September  1970  was  1,069,  broken  down  as 
follows . 

399  -  Grade  10  students 
440  -  Grade  11  students 
230  -  Grade  12  students 

(Olsenberg,  1969:6) 

In  September  1970,  1,250  students  with  various  levels  of  achieve¬ 
ment  and  school  backgrounds  were  enrolled  at  LaZerte. 


SUMMARY 

This  chapter  dealt  with  the  planning  phase  of  the  school  operation 
beginning  with  the  early  historical  background  and  tracing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  school  to  September  1970. 

The  school  philosophy  and  its  concentration  on  the  individual 
student  was  noted.  The  development  of  a  school  organization  was  traced 
through  four  changes  in  administrative  pattern.  The  organization  for 
learning  was  discussed  and  its  relationship  to  individualized  instruction 
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pointed  out. 

School  innovations  such  as  continuous  progress,  cooperative  teach¬ 
ing,  independent  study  and  resource  centers,  were  outlined. 

The  influence  of  the  school  building  and  facilities  on  the  school 
program  was  looked  at  and  the  method  of  staff  selection  and  differen¬ 
tiated  staffing  was  studied. 

Finally  the  development  of  the  public  relations  program  and  the 
extent  of  public  involvement  in  school  planning  was  described.  Some 
information  regarding  the  student  body  was  also  given. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  OPERATIONS  PHASE 

This  chapter  deals  with  the  developing  school  for  the  time  period 
September,  1970  to  April,  1971.  The  information  presented  here  was 
obtained  through  interviews  with  school  administrators,  curricular 
associates,  team  leaders,  teachers  and  students,  and  through  personal 
observation  of  the  school  situation. 

THE  PERCEIVED  PHILOSOPHY 


Administration 

The  school  philosophy  as  perceived  by  the  administration  was  much 
like  that  of  the  stated  philosophy  (Appendix  B) .  School  administrators 
placed  stress  on  the  "child-centered  school"  where  individual  differ¬ 
ences  were  recognized  and  taken  into  account  in  a  variety  of  teaching 
methods.  The  administration  also  emphasized  their  belief  that  learning 
takes  place  in  many  different  ways  and  that  the  school  should  thus  pro¬ 
vide  a  multitude  of  learning  experiences.  In  keeping  with  this  philoso¬ 
phy  courses  were  to  be  self-pacing  and  self-directed  as  much  as  possible. 
Teaching  methods  and  learning  experiences  employed  to  individualize 
instruction  included  the  non-graded  continuous  progress  approach, 
personalized  instruction  on  a  one-to-one  basis,  utilization  of  small  and 
large  group  activities  as  well  as  independent  study  and  the  use  of  learn¬ 
ing  packages.  Flexibility,  freedom  and  responsibility  for  the  student 
and  teacher  were,  according  to  the  administration,  a  vital  part  of  school 
philosophy  even  though  it  was  strongly  emphasized  that  LaZerte  did  not 
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have  an  "open  campus,"  type  of  organization. 

To  facilitate  the  implementation  of  school  philosophy  authority 
was  not  imposed  by  a  hierarchical  structure  but  placed  at  the  classroom 
level.  For  example,  freedom  to  choose  teaching  method  and  materials  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  vocational  accounts  in  the  hands  of 
the  curricular  associate.  This  enabled  the  classroom  teacher  to  make 
decisions  regarding  curriculum  and  its  application. 

Finally  the  administration  pointed  out  that  learning  takes  place 
during  all  waking  hours  and  that  it  was  the  aim  of  the  school  to  become 
a  part  of  this  total  learning  experience  by  focusing  on  the  child  in  his 
world . 

Curricular  Associates 

The  curricular  associates  perceived  the  school  philosophy  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Two  saw  the  philosophy  as  individualization  of  instruc¬ 
tion  through  recognition  of  the  student  as  a  person.  The  general  aim 
of  the  school  thus  became  the  development  of  each  individual  student 
which  was  in  accordance  with  the  stated  philosophy. 

Another  curricular  associate  equated  school  philosophy  with  individ¬ 
ualized  instruction  through  continuous  progress  in  courses  in  which  no 
one  was  turned  away,  and  in  which  students  progressed  at  their  own  rate, 
utilizing  learning  packages. 

Yet  another  curricular  associate  was  of  the  opinion  that  school 
philosophy  was  fragmented,  varied  from  department  to  department,  and 
reflected  the  personalities  in  each  particular  area.  He  felt  that  rigid 
departments,  within  the  established  world  structure  existed,  and  that 
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these  departments  were  traditional  in  their  approach  to  learning.  This 
situation,  he  felt,  indicated  a  lack  of  any  uniform  philosophical  base. 

He  reported  that  his  department  believed  in  opportunities  for  students 
as  human  beings  and  in  open  ended  flexibility  and  willingness  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  area  of  curriculum. 

Team  Leaders 

Individualized  instruction  and  continuous  progress  programs  con¬ 
stituted  the  school  philosophy  according  to  three  of  the  team  leaders. 

In  addition  one  thought  the  use  of  learning  packages  a  useful  tool  in 
accomplishing  the  above  ends.  Another  thought  the  programs  were  limited 
by  facilities  and  staff. 

Two  other  team  leaders  viewed  the  philosophy  as  one  of  continuous 
progress  in  which  the  progress,  not  necessarily  in  a  straight  line,  was 
self-pacing  for  the  student.  Bright  students  could  either  finish  early 
or  experience  an  enriched  program.  One  of  these  team  leaders  also 
thought  that  an  open  climate  formed  a  part  of  the  philosophical  structure 
of  the  school. 

The  school  philosophy  was  synonymous  with  independent  study  as  far 
as  two  other  team  leaders  were  concerned.  They  were  quick  to  point  out 
the  need  for  guidance  in  this  type  of  program. 

Three  team  leaders  from  two  different  worlds,  thought  that  the 
school  had  no  consistent  philosophy  but  that  each  department  established 
its  own.  Thus  to  one  the  philosophy  was  an  evolving  departmental  matter. 
To  another  it  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  teachers  at  LaZerte 
appeared  to  be  less  authoritarian.  The  third  felt  that  individual 
instruction,  or  giving  a  better  education  by  treating  students  as 
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individuals,  was  the  philosophy  of  that  department. 

One  team  leader  saw  the  school  philosophy  as  attempting  to  give 
broad  opportunity  for  study  in  prescribed  areas  and  in  fields  of  student 
interest.  Freedom  for  both  teachers  and  students  was  also  a  basic 
philosophic  tenet. 

Teachers 

Teachers  also  displayed  a  variety  of  perceptions  regarding  the 
school  philosophy.  The  most  commonly  mentioned  elements  believed  to 
constitute  the  philosophic  context  of  the  school  and  their  frequency  of 
mention  were  individualized  instruction  (8),  self-pacing  programs  (6), 
freedom  for  students  and  teachers  (5) ,  continuous  progress  (4) ,  self¬ 
directing  programs  and  independent  study  (3) ,  increased  responsibility 
(2),  and  open  climate  (2). 

Science  teachers  as  a  group  were  the  most  unanimous  in  stressing 
the  individual  approach  through  closer  student-teacher  relationships 
(usually  one-to-one)  and  giving  students  more  responsibility  in  the 
learning  process  through  self-pacing,  independent  and  often  self¬ 
directing  programs.  They  were  concerned  with  teaching  students  how  to 
learn,  and  instilling  in  them  a  feeling  that  learning  was  exciting  and 
something  that  can  continue  throughout  life. 

Teachers  from  the  world  of  leisure  also  stressed  an  individual 
oriented  philosophy  emphasizing  self-pacing,  self-directing  types  of 
programs.  They  were  quick  to  indicate  that  the  individual  approach  to 
learning  has  always  been  the  philosophy  of  the  fine  arts  and  physical 
education  departments. 

Another  group  of  teachers  who  have  always  had  a  philosophy 
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involving  individual  progress,  were  the  teachers  from  the  world  of  work. 
Among  this  group  continuous  progress  and  freedom  of  choice  of  endeavor 
were  the  key  phrases.  An  open  atmosphere  or  climate  was  believed  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  stated  philosophy. 

It  was  generally  believed  by  social  studies  teachers  that  the 
school  lacked  an  overall  consistent  philosophy.  The  idea  of  depart¬ 
mental  philosophies  was  prevalent  among  this  group.  Statements  of 
departmental  philosophy  included:  maximum  responsibility  with  account¬ 
ability  for  both  students  and  teachers,  an  attempt  to  develop  intellect¬ 
ual  skills  and  the  ability  to  socialize,  and  the  provision  for  as  good 
a  learning  experience  as  possible  with  emphasis  on  learning. 

The  English  teachers  interviewed  were  the  most  divergent  group 
with  respect  to  their  perception  of  philosophy.  One  teacher  could  see 
no  common  elements  in  all  encompassing  philosophy.  Another  accepted 
an  individual  student  oriented  approach.  Still  another  saw  such  ele¬ 
ments  as  greater  flexibility,  team  teaching,  multigraded  levels  and 
greater  student  choice,  as  constituting  the  philosophic  context. 

Finally  one  English  teacher  perceived  the  school  philosophy  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  development  with  emphasis  on  individualized  instruction. 

Mathematics  teachers  assumed  school  philosophy  to  be  freedom  for 
students  and  independent  study. 

Students 

Student  perception  of  school  philosophy  centered  largely  around 
such  concepts  as  independent  study  and  self-pacing  programs.  Of  the 
student  statements  regarding  school  philosophy  thirty-one  equated 
philosophy  with  working  independently,  twenty-nine  with  establishing 
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your  own  rate,  ten  with  self-direction,  four  with  continuous  progress, 
four  with  individual  attention  and  two  with  responsibility  for  students 
and  no  pressure  from  teachers.  Other  student  perceptions  of  school 
philosophy  included  learning  packages,  not  being  held  back  by  slow  stu¬ 
dents,  no  failures,  self-discipline  and  being  treated  like  an  adult. 

As  a  corollary  to  school  philosophy  students  were  asked  to  state 
the  aim  of  the  school.  The  major  student  answers  and  the  frequency  of 
mention  are  listed  below. 


Frequency 
of  Mention 


Aim 


To  teach  students  responsibility 
To  prepare  students  for  life  and  work 
To  make  students  independent  of  teachers 
The  development  of  the  individual 
To  make  students  think  for  themselves 
Don't  know 

To  give  students  an  education 

To  teach  self-discipline 

To  give  students  freedom 

To  let  students  work  at  their  own  rate 

To  teach  students  to  get  along  with  others 

The  same  as  any  other  school 


17 

15 

7 

6 

6 

6 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 


PROVISION  FOR  INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION 


The  provisions  for  Individualized  Instruction  fell  into  three 
broad  categories:  (1)  those  provisions  made  by  the  administration  or 
the  administrative  provisions,  (2)  those  provisions  made  at  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  classroom  level  or  the  curricular  provisions  and  (3)  the 
innovations  currently  in  use. 

Administrative  Provisions 


The  provisions  for  individualized  instruction  as  indicated  by  the 
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administration  were  influenced  somewhat  by  the  individual  role  of  each 
administrator  in  the  organization.  Two  of  the  administrators  stressed 
the  concentration  of  effort  on  human  resources  through  the  assignment  of 
duties  to  assistant  principals.  Two  assistant  principals  were  assigned 
to  the  area  of  curriculum  and  instruction  to  encourage  and  facilitate, 
innovative  student-centered  programs.  One  assistant  was  assigned  to 
student  services  so  as  to  provide  personal  administrative  attention  for 
students  activities  and  one  assistant,  the  administrative  assistant 
principal,  was  responsible  for  individual  student  programs.  This  system 
replaced  the  usual  high  school  organization  in  which  each  assistant 
acted  as  a  grade  coordinator. 

In  keeping  with  learning  theories,  the  development  of  the  inte¬ 
grated  curricular  patterns  was  started.  Since  all  concepts  are  not 
learned  in  separate  disciplines  it  was  believed  that  the  development  of 
interdisciplinary  areas  would  free  the  student  to  develop  life  patterns 
of  study  instead  of  merely  taking  separate  and  unrelated  courses.  In 
this  regard  the  world  concept,  which  divided  the  school  into  multi¬ 
disciplinary  areas,  focused  on  the  individual  student  as  the  center  of 
the  world  of  learning.  This  concept  and  the  school-within-a-school 
concept  were  not  yet  fully  operational.  However,  teachers  working  in 
teams  and  cutting  across  curricular  lines  have  added  impetus  to  this 
movement . 

Administrative  provision  was  also  made  within  departments  by  giving 
freedom  to  each  department  to  use  the  teaching  methods  they  preferred. 

For  example,  in  one  department  individual  rates  of  learning  were  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  construction  of  learning  packages.  This  meant  that 
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no  two  departments  would  resemble  each  other  in  the  means  chosen  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  individualized  instruction.  This  in  turn  provided 
greater  variety  for  students  and  more  adequately  catered  to  individual 
differences . 

The  timetable  or  schedule  was  also  a  contributary  factor.  Large 
blocks  of  time  were  provided  and  teachers  were  encouraged  to  build  flexi¬ 
bility  into  these  blocks.  Such  flexibility  would  be  impossible  with  the 
forty-minute  period. 

In  the  vocational  education  section  a  change  to  decentralized 
authority  in  the  area  of  accounts  was  considered  to  be  an  important  pro¬ 
vision  for  individualizing  instruction.  Vocational  accounts  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  curricular  associate  so  that  money  could  be  spent 
where  it  was  most  needed  to  further  the  school  philosophy.  The  problem 
in  this  scheme  resulted  from  the  fact  that  while  the  money  was  in  the 
hands  of  one  group,  the  budget  was  in  the  hands  of  another  group  in 
central  office. 

Three  of  the  administrators  mentioned  the  teacher-advisor  concept 
as  a  provision  for  individualizing.  Each  teacher  was  assigned  a  small 
number  of  students  to  help  and  direct.  Each  assistant  principal  was 
assigned  about  fifteen  teachers  with  whom  he  consulted  regularly  regard¬ 
ing  the  students  they  advised.  This  concept  was  in  the  process  of 
evolution. 

Staff  selection  also  provided  for  individualized  instruction  in 
that  90%  of  the  staff  were  interviewed  and  hand  picked.  A  commitment 
to  school  philosophy  was  a  necessary  condition  for  selection. 
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Curricular  Provisions :  Department  Level 

Provisions  for  individualized  instruction  were  made  at  the  depart¬ 
ment  level  through  the  organizational  efforts  of  the  curricular  asso¬ 
ciates  and  team  leaders.  Since  these  provisions  vary  from  department 
to  department,  each  section  of  the  school  was  considered  separately. 

Social  Studies 

The  social  studies  department  regarded  overemphasis  on  independent 
study  as  undesirable  in  their  area.  Their  preference  for  group  work 
resulted  from  the  belief  that  in  today's  society  people  have  to  learn  to 
communicate  and  attack  problems  together.  Therefore  this  department 
stressed  dialogue  and  communication  and  made  provision  for  continuous 
progress  through  small  group  activities.  Provision  was  made  for  each 
group  of  six  to  eight  students  to  progress  at  different  rates  (so  that 
programs  were  self-pacing  by  group  standards)  and  in  various  depths 
according  to  interest  (so  that  programs  were  self-directed) .  This  did 
not  mean  that  independent  study  was  completely  absent  from  the  social 
studies  program  but  emphasis  was  placed  on  small  group  work,  with 
opportunities  for  independent  and  individual  projects  depending  on  the 
teacher  and  the  topic. 

Learning  packages  called  "Research  Dialogue  Pacs"  were  used  with 
small  groups.  "Pacs"  have  been  created  at  different  levels  for  differ¬ 
ent  groups  of  students.  One  learning  package  on  urban  problems  was 
reported  to  be  completely  visual  and  was  designed  primarily  for  the 
weak  student.  Based  on  concepts  this  package  has  been  85  hours  in  the 
making  and  was  still  not  finished  in  April  1971.  Students  required 
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three  weeks  to  a  month  to  complete  this  particular  package. 

All  "Research  Dialogue  Pacs"  provided  three  levels  of  work  based 
primarily  on  reading  ability.  Students  at  the  200  level  were  generally 
weak  students  and  did  only  the  200  areas  of  a  group  learning  package. 

The  300  and  400  levels  of  work  were  increasingly  difficult  so  that 
better  than  average  students  could  find  challenging  material  at  the 
400  level.  Examinations  were  also  according  to  working  level  in  some 
cases . 

Within  each  "pac"  provision  was  made  for  choice  of  activity  or 
topic.  Choice  was  also  provided  in  some  learning  packages  for  group 
work  or  individual  effort.  The  use  of  the  "Research  Dialogue  Pacs" 
provided  time  for  teachers  to  spend  with  each  student  and  in  seminar 
work  with  small  groups. 

A  cooperative  teaching  approach  was  also  used  whereby  the  teacher 
who  prepared  a  particular  learning  package  became  the  resource  person 
for  the  rest  of  the  teacher  group.  At  the  time  of  this  study  a  team 
teaching  approach  was  being  used  with  Social  Studies  36,  and  films  and 
simulations  with  Social  Studies  30. 

The  curricular  leaders  in  social  studies  estimated  that  100  learn¬ 
ing  packages  will  be  required  for  their  program  and  that  each  package 
will  take  on  the  average  of  twenty-five  hours  to  prepare.  They  stressed 
the  fact  that  in  making  provisions  for  individualized  instruction  they 
constantly  questioned  what  they  did  to  be  sure  that  their  efforts  were 
in  keeping  with  learning  theory  and  department  philosophy. 

English 


The  English  department,  during  1971,  offered  an  ungraded  program 
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consisting  not  of  courses  but  rather  of  areas  of  study  or  units  of  work. 
Each  area  (novels,  poetry,  mythology  etc.)  was  taught  by  a  department 
member  specializing  in  that  particular  area.  Students  changed  areas  of 
study  and  teachers  every  ten  weeks.  Four  units  of  work  constituted  a 
five  credit  course  in  English  by  Department  of  Education  standards.  This 
meant  that  students  could  enter  the  English  program  halfway  through  the 
year  and  by  double  blocking  or  taking  two  English  units  at  one  time, 
receive  five  credits. 

Each  unit  of  work  had  three  levels.  Level  I  was  the  easiest  and 
Level  III  was  designed  for  superior  students.  The  material  in  Level  I 
was  considered  equal  in  difficulty  and  content  to  that  which  would 
normally  be  covered  in  one  and  one-half  years  of  high  school.  Level  I 
and  Level  II  covered  work  that  any  student  might  expect  to  master  in 
three  years  of  high  school  study.  Students  were  not  required  to  go 
beyond  Level  II  in  any  area  to  gain  either  a  diploma  or  matriculation 
standing.  The  program  for  diploma  students  was  self-directing  in  that 
it  permitted  a  choice  of  ten  different  units  out  of  16  available. 
Matriculation  students  however  had  compulsory  areas  of  one  unit  in 
poetry,  novels,  modern  drama,  Shakespeare  and  essays.  The  remaining 
ten  units  were  to  be  chosen  according  to  interest  and  taste.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  compulsory  aspect  of  the  matriculation  program  has 
been  created  by  the  Departmental  Examinations  in  grade  twelve. 

Level  I  was  not  necessarily  a  prerequisite  to  Level  II.  Students 
with  the  instructor's  permission  were  allowed  to  enter  Level  II  or  III 
before  completing  Level  I. 

Sixteen  areas  of  study  were  offered  from  which  students  could 
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choose.  Within  each  area  provision  for  individual  interests  was  made  by 
providing  a  wide  variety  of  materials  and  methods  to  use.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  dialogue  between  students  and  teachers  in  small  groups  and 
large  group  situations.  Since  each  class  was  multigraded  and  generally 
contained  two  levels  of  work  (a  few  courses  were  only  offered  at  the 
third  level)  provision  was  made  for  continuous  progress  and  for  choice 
in  level  of  difficulty.  Minimum  standards  were  set  for  each  student  but 
students  were  permitted  to  go  as  far  beyond  these  limits  as  they  chose. 
The  programs  were  not  self-pacing  in  that  work  for  each  class  period 
was  established  and  common  tests  were  written  by  all  students  at  the 
same  time. 

Course  objectives  for  English  were  expressed  in  terms  of  student 
behaviors.  Independent  work  constituted  a  vital  and  important  part  of 
the  work.  Courses  seemed  to  be  teacher  directed  within  the  framework 
established  in  that  each  day's  activity  was  set.  A  detailed  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  approach  of  the  English  department  is  given  in  Appendix  G. 

A  course  outline  for  one  area  of  work  is  given  in  Appendix  H. 

Modem  Languages 

The  modern  languages  department  indicated  that  their  program  was 
still  quite  traditional.  Some  use  of  learning  packages  has  been  made 
along  with  extensive  use  of  laboratory  facilities.  Students  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  independent  study  on  a  select  basis  after  they  had  earned 
the  right  through  proficiency. 

Physical  Education  and  Fine  Arts 


Traditionally  fine  arts  and  physical  education  have  been  individ- 
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ualized  to  some  degree.  The  individualization  of  instruction  was  re¬ 
portedly  not  a  problem  in  this  area.  Students  worked  at  their  own  rate 
from  whatever  stage  of  development  they  happen  to  be  in  when  they  enter 
the  course.  Thus  in  both  physical  education  and  the  fine  arts  the 
teaching  methods  and  student  activities  were  much  the  same  as  they  had 
always  been. 

Effort  was  made,  this  year,  to  combine  the  arts.  However  this  was 
not  too  successful.  In  physical  education  co-educational  classes  were 
in  operation  in  most  areas.  Provision  was  made  for  students  to  take 
extra  units  in  spare  periods  and  if  there  was  room  drop-in  students  were 
allowed  to  audit  classes. 

In  the  arts  classes  the  21-31  series  was  individual  in  that  it  was 
both  self-directing  and  self-pacing.  However,  the  10-20-30  series  was 
more  structured  and  students  engaged  in  planned  activity  90%  of  the  time. 

Vocational  Education 

Provisions  for  individualized  instruction  in  vocational  education, 
industrial  arts  and  business  education  courses  were  much  the  same  as 
those  found  in  a  traditional  school.  The  curricular  associate  and  team 
leaders  in  these  areas  believed  that  these  courses  had  always  utilized 
an  individual  approach  to  learning.  For  this  reason  most  of  the  course 
organization  was  the  same  as  that  used  in  previous  years.  The  voca¬ 
tional  education  department  does  however  plan  changes  for  next  year  if 
time  permits  and  if  the  needed  crew  of  typists  and  run-off  people 
materializes.  They  hope  to  develop  some  learning  packages  which  will 
provide  enrichment  and  stimulate  intellectual  development.  Learning 
packages  according  to  this  department  must  be  more  than  a  correspondance 
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course  put  out  by  the  school.  The  learning  packages  would  be  planned 
for  the  very  best  and  for  the  poorest  students. 

The  industrial  arts  department  have  used  audio  and  video  tapes  to 
help  individual  students.  While  it  was  possible  for  students  to  complete 
a  course  at  their  own  rates,  this  was  discouraged.  To  be  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  next  section  of  work  required  all  students  to  undergo  the 
same  training  program.  All  students  need  training  in  such  basics  as  care 
of  tools.  In  this  area  six  video  tapes  had  been  made  at  a  time  expendi¬ 
ture  of  160  minutes  for  each  10  minute  tape.  The  first  tapes  were  not 
of  high  quality  and  it  was  discovered  that  while  good  in  a  skill  area 
they  were  not  suitable  for  theoretical  abstract  ideas. 

The  business  education  department  had  been  set  up  as  a  group  of 
interrelated  offices  in  which  students  move.  Learning  packages  had  been 
developed  and  used  in  some  areas.  Teaching  methods  included  formal 
instruction,  tapes,  transparancies  and  use  of  the  overhead  projector. 
Students  were  allowed  to  progress  at  their  own  rate  but  it  was  felt  that 
the  average  students  needed  instruction.  The  preparation  of  learning 
packages  was  reported  to  take  one  to  ten  hours. 

Science 

The  provisions  of  the  science  department  for  individualized 
instruction  were  influenced  by  three  factors.  The  first  was  the  build¬ 
ing  which  provided  double  rooms  for  science  and  automatically  necessi¬ 
tated  a  team  teaching  approach.  Teacher  workrooms  which  placed  seven 
people  with  common  interests  into  an  informal  working  area,  provided 
great  opportunity  for  exchange  of  ideas  and  self-criticism.  The  second 
factor  was  the  program  itself.  Students  received  a  great  deal  of 
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teacher  time  in  terms  of  what  was  acceptable  work  and  behavior.  Pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  many  one-to-one  encounters  between  students  and 
teachers.  The  third  factor  was  the  learning  package  employed  by  the 
department . 

The  learning  package  referred  to  as  a  "Unipak,"  but  actually  a 
modification  and  adaptation  of  this  system  to  the  LaZerte  situation, 
divided  each  course  into  a  series  of  small  units  containing  an  introduc¬ 
tion  (1  to  4  lessons)  ,  behavioral  objectives  for  each  lesson  and  listed 
activities  to  achieve  these  objectives.  The  activities  were  varied 
depending  on  the  unit,  and  used  audio-visual  materials  as  well  as 
laboratory  facilities. 

The  use  of  the  learning  package  freed  the  teacher  in  the  classroom 
for  work  with  those  individual  students  experiencing  difficulties.  At 
the  grade  ten  and  eleven  level  classes  were  multigraded,  often  multi¬ 
disciplinary  and  provide  individual  continuous  progress.  The  courses 
were  self-pacing  in  Chemistry  10  and  20  and  Physics  10  and  20  and  in 
addition  largely  self-directing  in  Biology  10  and  20.  Students  were 
permitted  to  choose  from  some  thirty-five  different  packages  in  biology. 
Required  units  of  work  were  to  be  completed  in  the  order  assigned  in 
chemistry  and  physics  and  in  the  order  of  choice  (with  reference  to  pre¬ 
requisites)  in  biology.  At  the  completion  of  each  section  students  were 
to  write  a  self-test  and  at  the  end  of  each  unit  a  multiple  choice  or 
oral  test.  All  materials  were  available  to  students.  Learning  packages 
and  tests  were  stored  in  the  resource  center  and  could  be  drawn  out  as 
needed  by  the  individual. 

A  cooperative  team  approach  to  learning  was  used.  Two  or  three 
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teachers  were  available  with  each  class.  If  two  men  were  present,  one 
might  be  giving  a  lecture  and  the  other  individual  help.  Lectures  varied 
in  frequency.  At  the  grade  twelve  level,  due  to  Departmental  Examina¬ 
tions,  greater  stress  was  placed  on  the  lecture  and  on  completing  the 
course  on  time.  Often  a  lecture  was  given  to  small  groups  of  students. 

The  learning  packages  used  at  LaZerte  were  developed  by  the  users. 
They  were  constantly  under  revision  depending  on  facilities,  the  student 
interest,  the  reading  level  of  students,  the  topic  to  be  covered  and  the 
length  of  time  required  by  the  student.  On  the  average  it  took  about 
two  weeks  to  prepare  or  revise  each  learning  package.  Details  of  the 
structure  of  the  learning  package  may  be  found  in  "Student  Guide  to  the 
World  of  Science,"  Appendix  I. 

The  provisions  of  the  science  department  then  relied  on  independent 
study,  continuous  progress,  cooperative  teaching,  groups  of  various 
sizes  and  individual  one-to-one  relationships. 

Mathematics 

The  mathematics  department  felt  that  continuous  progress  was 
impossible  under  the  present  schedule  and  with  the  present  facilities. 
They  felt  however  that  they  were  providing  individualized  instruction 
through  the  use  of  lectures  coupled  with  learning  packages  which  provide 
for  a  certain  amount  of  independent  study.  Learning  packages  had  been 
developed  for  Mathematics  10,  20,  13,  23  and  15  during  this  year.  They 
established  deadlines  for  students  to  meet  and  set  the  course  content  so 
that  they  were  not  self-pacing  or  self-directing. 

The  only  mathematics  course  completely  on  independent  study  was 
Mathematics  15.  Here  a  non-mathematical ,  projects  approach  was  used. 
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Students  were  to  choose  and  complete  ten  projects  during  the  year.  This 
class  was  also  largely  self-pacing  although  eight  units  of  work  were 
required  by  Easter. 

The  need  for  lecture  and  group  instruction  in  the  traditional 
sense  was  due  to  the  nature  of  mathematical  concepts.  Many  are  abstract 
and  mathematical  textbooks  are  unreadable  according  to  teachers  of  mathe¬ 
matics  . 


Curricular  Provisions:  Classroom  Level 

Curricular  provisions  for  individualized  instruction  at  the  class¬ 
room  level  were  usually  carried  out  within  the  framework  established  by 
the  department.  Every  teacher  interviewed  in  the  social  studies  depart¬ 
ment  believed  they  were  making  no  provisions  for  individualized  instruc¬ 
tion  yet  all  teachers  reported  using  learning  packages  which  provided 
for  different  levels  of  difficulty  and  a  certain  amount  of  self- 
direction.  One  teacher  reported  producing  a  learning  package  covering 
a  major  concept  and  then  smaller  packages  for  each  concept  within  the 
overall  concept.  One  basic  package  was  given  to  everyone  and  then 
several  simple  ones  were  produced  to  meet  individual  capabilities. 
Teachers  reported  cooperative  teaching  in  preparing  materials  and  some 
team  teaching  at  the  grade  ten  level.  The  time  for  the  preparation  of 
learning  packages  averaged  about  15  hours  per  package.  Most  of  the 
teachers  reported  working  with  students  on  a  one-to-one  basis. 

One  teacher  reported  the  use  of  differential  evaluation.  Students 
were  marked  for  what  they  should  be  able  to  accomplish  in  regard  to 
their  starting  level.  They  were  not  marked  in  relation  to  other  students 
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who  may  have  been  more  advanced  at  the  beginning  of  the  course. 

The  project  approach  was  used  by  yet  another  teacher.  The  pro¬ 
ject  consisted  of  an  essay.  The  student  was  to  choose  the  topic  in  the 
area  of  interest  within  a  framework  established.  Deadlines  were  set  for 
first,  second  and  final  drafts  and  each  was  discussed  with  the  student 
individually . 

Teachers  of  English  reported  using  the  unit  system  as  chief  pro¬ 
vision  for  individualized  instruction.  One  teacher  reported  spending  up 
to  fifty  hours  of  preparation  time  for  each  unit  of  work.  They  indicated 
that  the  large  number  of  areas  of  study  and  levels  of  performance  gave 
the  student  great  choice  (60-70%  more  courses  than  needed) .  Some  units 
the  student  covered  in  great  depth,  others  he  skimmed  according  to 
interest.  Within  units  teachers  reported  a  common  base  was  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  unit.  In  the  middle  section  students  pursued  their  own 
interest  and  at  least  one  teacher  indicated  formal  assignments  at  this 
stage  were  replaced  by  individual  student-teacher  discussions.  At  the 
end  of  each  unit  all  threads  were  gathered  together  depending  on  the 
activities  of  the  middle  section.  This  provided  teachers  with  ample 
time  to  work  with  students.  Most  classes  were  non-graded  but  teachers 
felt  that  many  students  at  grade  ten  level  did  not  cope  well  with  Level 
II  concepts. 

While  three  levels  of  difficulty  were  to  be  provided  only  Levels  I 
and  II  were  in  operation  by  April  1971.  Teachers  felt  that  cooperative 
teaching  was  essential  to  the  success  of  their  program.  They  also 
reported  individualizing  within  the  class  by  grouping.  Lecture  and 
research  along  with  independent  study  were  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
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methods.  Individualization  was  accomplished  at  the  performance  level 
by  providing  time  for  individual  students  as  needed.  Teacher  pressure 
to  succeed  was  replaced  by  peer  group  pressure. 

Teachers  of  modern  language  reported  the  use  of  learning  packages, 
tapes  and  records  but  most  of  the  students  in  this  area  were  on  a  fairly 
traditional  type  of  program. 

Physical  education  and  fine  arts  teachers  reported  no  other  pro¬ 
visions  than  those  already  outlined.  They  did  however  report  catering 
more  to  student  interest.  The  music  teacher  reported  use  of  learning 
packages  in  music  theory. 

Most  vocational  teachers  reported  the  extensive  use  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  progress  concept  in  which  students  work  at  their  own  rate  and 
proceed  to  another  job  or  section  at  the  completion  of  its  prerequisite. 

Use  of  a  projects  approach  was  also  mentioned.  Theory  was  covered  by 
most  teachers  using  the  traditional  lecture  method  although  some  teachers 
reported  using  learning  packages  and  others  reported  using  a  combined 
approach  (lecture  and  learning  packages).  One  teacher  was  in  the  process 
of  creating  a  learning  package  that  was  to  utilize  printed  material,  audio 
tapes,  and  video  tapes.  One  reported  using  learning  packages  at  different 
levels  for  students  of  varying  abilities.  However  the  cooperation  among 
the  teachers  in  the  preparation  of  materials  was  not  evident  here  as  the 
learning  package  of  an  electronics  teacher  would  not  be  useful  to  a 
teacher  of  welding  or  automotives.  This  tended  to  make  progress  along 
these  lines  noticeably  slower  as  each  teacher  had  to  work  independently. 

One  teacher  reported  use  of  peers  as  instructional  assistants.  Poorer 
students  were  grouped  with  better  students  and  received  help  from 
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them.  In  business  education  some  use  of  learning  packages  was  reported 
and  plans  to  develop  a  reading  package  for  business  education  students 
along  with  differentiated  packages  for  different  types  of  students  was 
discussed. 

Science  teachers  reported  the  use  of  the  learning  package  in  multi- 
graded  and  multidisciplinary  classes  (physics  students  in  chemistry 
classes).  They  also  reported  that  extra  effort  was  expended  to  contact 
and  develop  rapport  with  all  students.  Biology  programs  were  self¬ 
directing  in  that  students  had  thirty-five  to  forty  units  from  which  to 
choose  and  were  required  to  select  six  in  Biology  10  and  eight  in 
Biology  20. 

The  mathematics  teachers  were  unanimous  in  declaring  the  inappro¬ 
priateness  of  the  continuous  progress  concept  in  mathematics.  All  of 
those  interviewed  reported  the  use  of  learning  packages  which  they  con¬ 
structed  themselves.  Each  package  provided  for  a  ten  to  twenty  minute 
lecture  followed  by  independent  study  and  teacher  help.  One  teacher 
reported  to  have  four  out  of  six  classes  on  independent  study  within  the 
above  framework.  One  lesson  per  day  was  planned  at  an  average  prepara¬ 
tion  time  of  eight  hours. 

All  mathematics  teachers  set  deadlines  for  independent  study 
assignments.  Students  were  not  permitted  to  fall  behind  more  than  two 
chapters  but  they  could  work  as  far  ahead  as  they  were  able.  Students 
wrote  examinations  when  they  were  ready.  These  were  marked  immediately 
and  the  results  given  to  the  student. 

The  Innovations 


Most  of  the  innovations  currently  in  use  at  the  school  have 
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already  been  discussed  with  the  provisions  for  individualizing  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  chief  innovations  and  the  way  they  contribute  to  individua¬ 
lized  instruction  is  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Administrative  organization.  The  division  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  focused  on  the  individual  needs  of  students  in  the  areas  of  curri¬ 
culum  and  instruction,  pupil  services  and  student  programs. 

2.  World  concept.  The  arrangement  of  subjects  in  interdiscipli¬ 
nary  groups  focused  attention  on  the  student  as  the  center  of  the 
learning  situation. 

3.  Continuous  progress.  Provided  for  student  needs  by  creating 
non-graded  groupings  which  were  self-pacing  and  virtually  eliminated 
failure. 

4.  Learning  packages.  Sections  or  units  of  work  prepared  by  the 
teachers  and  using  a  multimedia  approach  to  learning.  These  packages 
usually  provide  for  individual  differences  in  that  they  are  self-pacing, 
often  self-directing  and  provide  behavioral  objectives  for  each  section 
of  work. 

5.  Cooperative  teaching.  A  group  attack  on  a  learning  problem. 

It  contributed  to  the  concept  by  providing  group  assistance  to  individ¬ 
ual  student  problems. 

6.  Independent  study.  Students  work  on  their  own,  pursuing  their 
own  interests  or  class  assignments,  and  setting  their  own  rate. 

7.  Integrated  courses.  Areas  of  study  cut  across  disciplinary 
lines  to  help  the  student  develop  life  patterns  of  study. 

8.  Resource  centers.  Represent  a  decentralization  of  the  library 
and  provide  students  with  materials  necessary  for  individual  pursuit  of 
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9.  Freedom  for  student  to  choose  their  area  of  study.  Students 
were  permitted  to  find  a  working  area  in  accordance  with  their  needs  and 
interests  which  varied  from  day  to  day. 

10.  Teacher- advisor .  A  concept  for  establishing  rapport  between 
a  teacher  and  a  group  of  students  in  an  effort  to  make  the  school  more 
personal  for  the  student. 

11.  Individualized  instruction.  A  method  of  teaching  which  was 
determined  by  student  interest  and  needs  and  which  accounted  for  individ¬ 
ual  differences  among  the  group.  Provision  for  one-to-one  teacher- 
student  encounters  was  usually  made. 

The  open  campus  was  not  considered  as  a  school  innovation  by  the 
administration . 

The  Guidance  Program 

The  guidance  department  recognized  and  attempted  to  provide  for 
the  individual  needs  of  students  in  LaZerte.  Composed  of  a  curricular 
associate,  one  full  time  guidance  counsellor,  two  part  time  guidance 
counsellors,  an  intern,  (who  spends  one  day  a  week  in  the  school),  and 
a  full  time  receptionist-secretary,  the  guidance  department  was  acutely 
aware  of  the  impersonal  nature  of  a  large  school.  In  their  statement 
of  philosophy  the  guidance  department  indicated  that: 

Student  orientation  must  be  viewed  as  the  primary  goal  and 
subject  orientation  as  the  secondary  goal  (i.e.  teachers  must 
realize  that  the  student  as  an  individual  is  more  important 
than  "covering  the  course").  (Davies  and  Simons,  1971a:l) 

Realizing  that  an  impersonal  atmosphere  did  not  fit  in  with  the 
school  philosophy,  the  guidance  department  have  attempted  to  make  the 
school  a  more  personal  place  through  the  introduction  of  "Teacher- 
Advisor"  concept . 
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The  teacher- advisor  concept  (or  T.A.  concept  as  it  is  called  in 
the  school)  presently  in  the  process  of  development  provided  for  groups 
of  twenty-five  students  under  the  direction  of  one  teacher.  This 
teacher  accepted  the  role  of  friend  to  the  group,  imparted  information 
and  acted  as  a  communication  link  with  the  administration,  guidance 
department  and  rest  of  the  staff.  The  teacher- advisor  assumed  responsi¬ 
bility  for  routine  guidance  matters  thus  freeing  the  counsellor  for 
matters  of  a  serious  nature,  crisis  situations  and  referrals  by  teachers. 

The  present  organization  of  student  groups  and  a  teacher- advisor 
took  place  in  February  1971.  At  that  time  students  were  permitted  to 
choose  their  own  advisor  and  groups  of  twenty-four  students  and  one 
student’s  union  representative  were  formed.  There  were  fifty-seven 
teacher- advisor  groups  in  operation  and  even  administrators  have  accepted 
the  responsibility  for  small  groups  of  students.  Guidance  personal  acted 
as  consultants  for  these  groups  and  organize  community  resources. 
Teacher-advisor  groups  met  for  twenty  minutes  each  week  so  as  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  contact  point  and  to  disseminate  information. 

The  guidance  department  has  also  embarked  on  a  group  guidance 
program  to  be  used  as  a  teaching  device  to  establish  group  structures 
and  to  develop  contact  with  more  students.  Teachers  who  felt  students 
could  profit  from  group  guidance  referred  students  from  their  T.  A. 
groups . 

The  guidance  department  reported  excellent  cooperation  from  the 
staff  and  students  in  developing  the  teacher-advisor  concept.  In  inter¬ 
viewing  staff  members  the  majority  mentioned  the  T.  A.  group  as  a  method 
of  individualizing  the  school.  Only  six  said  they  did  not  like  it. 

Three  complained  of  not  having  enough  time  and  two  thought  there  was  too 
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much  paper  work.  Of  the  sixty-nine  students  interviewed  eleven  listed 
it  as  one  of  the  things  they  liked  least  about  the  school.  They  felt 
it  served  no  useful  purpose. 


CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RESOURCE  CENTERS 


Resource  Centers 

Resource  centers  were  designed  as  facilitating  centers  for 
individualized  instruction  and  independent  study.  All  necessary  re¬ 
sources  were  to  be  kept  in  this  area  so  as  to  provide  a  multitude  of 
learning  environments  and  activities.  Located  close  to  the  learning 
areas,  they  enabled  students  to  freely  obtain  information.  Considered 
as  an  extension  of  the  central  library  the  resource  centers  contained 
all  books  used  in  a  select  area.  They  were  considered  essential  to  the 
book  rental  plan  and  provide  the  convenience  of  having  needed  books 
close  at  hand. 

Resource  centers  were  not  provided  in  all  areas.  Physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  fine  arts  teachers  reported  no  resource  center  and  no  real  need 
for  one.  They  did  however  suggest  an  equipment  center  with  an  equipment 
manager  for  art,  music,  drama  and  physical  education. 

Teachers  of  modem  languages  indicated  that  they  had  no  resource 
center  but  that  one  was  needed  and  could  be  used  effectively.  Plans 
were  underway  to  use  a  small  section  of  the  mathematics  resource  center 
to  initiate  experimental  work  with  this  concept. 

In  the  vocational  area  no  resource  center  was  provided  but  teachers 
were  in  the  process  of  organizing  one.  It  was  not  operational  in  April, 
1971  but  plans  were  to  use  it  for  eleven  vocational  courses.  It  was  to 
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be  an  equipment  utilization  area  and  was  to  be  stocked  with  printed  and 
visual  materials  of  all  kinds.  The  development  of  this  center  was  slow 
due  to  the  lack  of  funds  for  needed  equipment.  However  teachers  felt 
the  center  had  great  potential  mainly  because  they  were  isolated  from 
the  main  library.  It  would  provide  variety  and  a  way  of  controlling  the 
materials  in  use.  A  resource  center  aide  would  also  be  of  great  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  teachers  in  this  area. 

The  mathematics  department  reported  that  their  resource  center  was 
used  chiefly  for  textbook  rental,  as  an  examination  distribution  center 
and  for  students  in  Mathematics  15.  While  very  important  to  that  parti¬ 
cular  program  teachers  found  it  of  little  use  in  other  mathematics 
courses  due  to  lack  of  materials  and  personnel.  All  agreed  it  had  great 
potential  providing  the  necessary  materials  and  personnel  were  supplied. 

The  use  of  teachers,  during  their  spare  periods,  to  operate  the  resource 
center  was  considered  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  science,  English  and  social  studies  departments  the  re¬ 
source  center  was  reported  by  all  teachers  to  be  vital  to  their  work. 

In  science  the  resource  center  was  the  hub  of  the  program.  All  materials 
except  laboratory  materials  were  stored  there  including  a  variety  of 
reference  books,  tapes,  films,  film  loops  and  examinations.  Texts  pro¬ 
vide  a  choice  of  reading  level  for  student  and  all  science  teachers  were 
agreed  on  the  importance  of  the  resource  center  aide  and  laboratory 
technician.  Similarly  social  studies  teachers  found  the  resource  center 
vital.  It  was  used  by  the  department  as  a  testing  and  audio-visual  center, 
as  a  distribution  center  for  materials  and  learning  packages  and  as  an 
auxiliary  classroom.  Similar  uses  were  indicated  by  the  English  teachers 
who  also  used  it  for  independent  study,  seminars,  and  one-to-one  learning 
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situations . 

All  staff  members,  including  the  administration,  recognized  that 
resource  centers,  like  the  program  at  LaZerte,  were  not  as  yet  fully 
operational  and  that  the  use  of  these  centers  was  a  developing  thing. 

Much  of  their  current  use  was  based  on  the  traditional  use  of  library 
facilities  but  their  future  use  presented  many  possibilities.  In 
social  studies  and  English,  the  lack  of  resources  and  instructional 
materials  in  these  centers  was  keenly  felt  and  led  three  teachers  to 
state  that  resource  center  use,  in  some  areas,  was  negligible. 

The  structure  of  the  resource  centers  was  also  criticized  by 
teachers  in  science,  English  and  social  studies.  They  were  tradition¬ 
ally  designed  for  untraditional  concepts.  Dark  areas  and  book  shelves 
were  needed  but  not  provided  and  separation  of  the  resource  center  from 
the  learning  area,  as  in  social  studies  and  English,  was  considered  to 
be  faulty  design. 

Physical  Structure 

The  physical  plant  was  considered  adequate  by  most  staff  members. 
The  administration  pointed  out  that  the  school  plant  was  planned  with 
innovation  and  individualized  instruction  in  mind.  The  structure  was 
flexible  providing  large  and  small  instructional  areas.  This  flexibility 
in  structure  has  necessitated  flexibility  in  organization  and  teaching 
methods  and  made  the  traditional  approach  to  education  difficult. 

Science  teachers  were  in  agreement  with  the  administration’s 
analysis.  They  felt  that  the  physical  structure  contributed  to  the  over¬ 
all  program  in  a  vital  way.  The  double  sized  rooms  made  team  teaching 
a  necessity  and  the  teacher  workrooms  forced  teachers  together  resulting 
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in  the  high  degree  of  cooperation  found  in  this  department. 

Although  teachers  reported  no  new  innovations  in  the  fine  arts 
area,  the  school  was  considered  adequate  for  these  programs.  However, 
flaws  in  the  construction  of  the  physical  education  wing  were  apparent 
and  one  teacher  thought  that  many  small  gymnasiums  would  contribute 
better  to  the  school  philosophy  by  providing  for  more  individual  teach¬ 
ing  stations. 

The  mathematics,  social  studies  and  English  teachers  found  the 
school  structurally  good.  Especially  appreciated  were  the  cluster  of 
rooms  in  each  subject  area  and  the  teacher  workrooms.  These  latter 
areas  while  excellent  for  department  planning  tended  to  isolate  that 
department  from  other  groups  in  the  school.  In  these  three  subject  areas 
the  future  plans  for  instruction  were  largely  determined  by  the  school's 
physical  structure. 

Although  the  vocational  education  teachers  found  their  facilities 
adequate  they  also  found  them  very  depressing.  The  physical  contrast 
between  the  bright  and  airy  academic  wing  and  the  dull,  drab  and  oppres¬ 
sing  atmosphere  in  the  vocational  education  wing  was  striking.  Lack  of 
paint,  high  pipe-filled  ceilings  and  poor  lighting  combined  to  give  this 
area  of  the  school  a  depressing  appearance.  The  business  education 
section  was  located  in  the  academic  wing  so  their  only  complaint  was 
their  distance  from  the  library. 

The  Central  Library 

The  role  of  the  central  library  in  the  school  program  and  the 
relation  of  the  resource  centers  to  the  library  was  discussed  with  both 
of  the  teacher-librarians.  They  confirmed  that  the  resource  centers 
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will  eventually  affect  the  central  library  and  its  role  in  the  school. 
For  this  reason  it  was  planned  to  set  up  resource  centers  as  satellite 
libraries  with  in-depth  material  in  particular  areas.  Each  center  was 
to  be  staffed  by  a  teacher  trained  in  that  specialized  area. 

Beginning  with  books  the  school  librarians  were  in  the  process  of 
building  up  a  central  catalogue,  in  the  main  library,  which  would  give 
the  location  of  all  materials.  Eventually  this  catalogue  would  also 
contain  information  on  audio-visual  materials  of  all  types  and  enable 
teachers  and  students  to  locate  resources  quickly  and  efficiently. 

Of  the  four  resource  centers  in  operation  the  librarians  reported 
that  the  one  devoted  to  science  was  working  best  and  was  used  most  by 
students  and  teachers.  The  mathematics  resource  center  lacked  personnel 
and  had  to  be  staffed  by  teachers  in  free  periods.  Professional  people 
should  be  free  of  this  sort  of  activity  according  to  the  school  librar¬ 
ians.  At  the  time  of  this  study  the  mathematics  resource  center  was 
used  by  teachers  for  group  activities  but  students  used  it  little  during 
their  free  periods. 

The  role  of  the  library  as  stated  by  the  school  librarians  was  to 
establish  good  work  habits.  Students  were  free  to  use  the  library  at 
any  time  between  the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the 
afternoon.  Librarians  reported  an  average  of  seventy-five  students  in 
the  library  at  all  times  during  the  day  but  little  use  was  made  of  this 
facility  after  school  dismissal  time.  Individual  help  had  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  most  students  because  they  did  not  know  how  to  use  the  library 
and  resource  centers.  For  this  reason  plans  were  being  made  to  develop 
a  learning  package  on  library  skills. 
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The  aesthestic  quality  of  the  central  library  was  very  pleasing 
and  while  its  facilities  seemed  adequate  librarians  reported  a  glaring 
structural  defect.  The  library  was  built  with  so  many  entrances  (five 
in  all)  that  the  problem  of  security  was  almost  impossible  to  handle. 
The  loss  in  books  was  reduced  only  after  blocking  off  some  of  the 
library  doors. 


CHAPTER  VI 


DIFFICULTIES,  CHANGES  AND  FUTURE  PLANS 

Efforts  to  operationalize  the  stated  school  philosophy  resulted  in 
a  number  of  difficulties.  Often  these  difficulties  produced  changes  in 
the  organization  and  influenced  plans  for  future  development.  This 
chapter  deals  with  the  difficulties,  changes  and  future  plans  for 
LaZerte  school. 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

At  LaZerte  a  multitude  of  obstacles  had  to  be  surmounted  by  the 
staff  and  students  as  philosophy  was  translated  into  new  programs.  The 
dilemmas  which  presented  themselves  were  in  many  instances  dependent 
upon  the  personality  of  the  innovator  and  the  department  to  which  he 
belonged.  In  general  problem  areas  were  categorized  in  the  following 
ways  : 

1.  Problems  related  to  staff. 

2.  Problems  related  to  students. 

3.  Problems  related  to  curriculum  development. 

4.  Problems  related  to  facilities. 

5.  Other  types  of  problems. 

6.  Library  and  guidance  problems. 

Problems  Related  to  Staff 

Many  of  the  problems  that  could  be  termed  staff  related  stemmed 
from  the  apparent  lack  of  preparation  and  inservice  for  teacher  groups. 
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Administrators,  curricular  associates,  team  leaders  and  teachers  were 
agreed  that  the  staff  should  have  been  appointed  a  year  in  advance  of 
school  opening  so  as  to  provide  adequate  preparation  time.  In  many 
departments  (the  main  exceptions  were  the  science  and  social  studies 
departments)  little  or  no  preparatory  work  was  undertaken  prior  to 
September,  1970.  In  fact  some  departments  (notably  English  and  world 
of  leisure)  defined  the  staff  in  September  as  a  collection  of  strangers 
with  different  interpretations  of  the  school  philosophy  and  its  appli¬ 
cation.  The  need  for  preparation  time  for  new  curricular  approaches 
was  considered  important  but  equally  important  was  the  time  needed  to 
get  to  know  and  study  the  clientele  of  the  school.  However,  even  if  all 
teacher  groups  had  been  given  two  months  of  preparation  time,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  adequate  curriculum  would  have  been  impossible  because  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  getting  to  know  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  student  body. 

Closely  related  with  the  lack  of  inservice  preparation  was  the 
problem  of  perceived  philosophy.  (This  problem  was  mentioned  by  forty- 
two  of  those  interviewed.)  Staff  members  felt  that  an  understanding  of 
school  philosophy  and  its  translation  into  operational  objectives  was  a 
major  area  of  difficulty.  Had  time  been  provided,  group  discussions 
would  have  done  much  to  clarify  common  objectives  based  on  philosophical 
premises.  The  lack  of  this  discussion  time  prior  to  September,  1970 
resulted  in  such  major  problems  as  conflict  of  philosophical  interpreta¬ 
tions  within  departments ,  lack  of  a  clear  understanding  of  what  the 
school  was  attempting  to  accomplish,  conflicting  objectives  among  various 
groups  resulting  in  tension  and  friction  among  departments,  lack  of 
expertise  and  experience,  and  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  stated 
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philosophy  and  what  was  actually  going  on.  In  regard  to  the  latter 
difficulty  it  was  thought  by  some  that  the  administration  was  unaware  of 
what  was  actually  taking  place  in  the  school.  For  example,  the  open  climate 
of  the  stated  philosophy  was  translated  by  some  students  into  open  campus 
As  used  by  LaZerte  teachers  open  climate  was  a  type  of  organization 
which  provided  freedom  to  choose  subject  areas  and  localities  for  study. 
However,  attendance  was  compulsory.  Open  campus  was  defined  as  a  type 
of  organization  in  which  attendance  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
student. 

Another  commonly  stated  problem  (as  indicated  by  thirty-one  staff 
members)  was  that  of  adjustment  for  teachers.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  teacher  outlook  must  change.  Individual  problems,  due  to  changes 
in  climate  and  program,  meant  that  the  teacher  had  to  know  himself  and 
his  course  material  better  than  ever  before.  This  often  resulted  in 
confusion  as  staff  members  attempted  to  formulate  new  roles  according  to 
the  perceived  philosophy.  Curricular  associates,  team  leaders  and  admini 
strators  felt  the  problem  of  establishing  roles  in  this  innovative 
situation  was  extremely  difficult. 

Particular  administrative  problems  included  the  building  of  a 
staff  atmosphere  that  permitted  members  to  freely  express  their  views 
but  interpret  common  goals.  The  administration  noted  that  great  pres¬ 
sure  had  been  placed  on  the  staff  due  to  two  misunderstandings: 

1.  The  administration  expected  teachers  to  produce  materials  and 
set  up  programs  in  the  first  year. 

2.  The  school  was  to  operate  under  an  "open  campus"  type  of 
organization . 

With  regard  to  the  former  the  administration  felt  that  teachers 
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had  overextended  themselves  in  an  effort  to  produce  programs  and  mater¬ 
ials.  The  need  for  extra  staff  was  indicated,  at  least,  until  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  operational.  Administrators  needed  more  time  to  meet  with 
teachers  regarding  programs  and  teachers  needed  time  to  produce  new 
learning  materials.  Mathematics  teachers  who  were  using  their  free 
periods  to  operate  a  testing  center  and  staff  the  resource  center  re¬ 
ported  this  a  particularly  frustrating  problem.  Despite  these  many  diffi¬ 
culties  staff  turnover  this  year  was  not  expected  to  exceed  six. 

Problems  Related  to  Students 

The  major  problem  related  to  students  was  poor  preparation  for 
both  students  and  their  parents.  To  communicate  the  goals  of  the  school 
to  these  two  groups  was  extremely  difficult.  The  majority  of  staff 
members  (twenty-eight  out  of  forty-eight  interviewed)  expressed  the 
opinion  that  students  were  not  ready  for  the  freedom  and  innovations  at 
LaZerte.  Their  previous  school  training  had  not  been  such  that  they  had 
developed  the  self-discipline  needed  to  cope  with  the  type  of  innovative 
program  that  the  school  was  endeavoring  to  implement. 

Other  difficulties  and  the  frequency  of  mention  by  staff  members 

were : 


Difficulty 


Frequency 
of  Mention 


1.  Students  worked  much  less  than  expected.  Even  many 
grade  twelve  students  were  not  ready  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  of  directing  their  own  programs. 


8 


2.  Teachers  did  not  get  to  know  students  as  well  at 
LaZerte  as  in  a  more  traditional  setting  thus  com¬ 
plicating  the  problems  of  changing  values  and 
motivating  students. 


7 
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Difficulty 


Frequency 
of  Mention 


3.  The  organization  of  resource  centers  so  as  to  prevent 
excessive  loss  of  books  and  materials  and  yet  make 
materials  readily  accessible  to  students. 


6 


4.  Attendance  and  achievement  standards  were  not 

established  by  the  administration  and  thus  presented 
dilemmas  for  students  and  teachers. 


9 


5.  Many  students  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  took 

the  freedom  offered  without  accepting  the  correspond¬ 
ing  responsibility. 


17 


6.  The  drop  out  problem. 


29 


Self  discipline  was  reported  by  eighteen  teachers  to  be  the  crux 
of  the  problem  for  both  students  and  teachers. 

Student  opinion  resulted  in  the  following  findings:  of  the  sixty- 
nine  students  interviewed  forty-six  reported  having  one  or  more  free 
periods  over  the  two  day  cycle.  Of  this  number  twenty-seven  students 
or  58.7%  reported  using  the  time  for  activities  unrelated  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  situation  for  example  going  home,  talking  in  the  halls,  sleeping  in, 
and  so  on.  Thirty-four  students  also  volunteered  the  information  that 
they  were  not  ready  for  the  freedom  and  responsibilities  of  LaZerte 
programs.  Twenty- three  of  those  interviewed  indicated  that  some  students 
took  advantage  of  the  situation  by  skipping  a  great  deal. 

These  problems  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  parents  at  least 
twice.  In  the  "M.  E.  LaZerte  C.  H.  S.  Newsletter  to  Parents"  September, 
1970  it  was  stated: 

Unnecessary  absenteeism  and  misuse  of  time  that  could  well  be 
spent  profitably  in  the  library,  Resource  Centers,  or  in  Auditing 
classes  are  illustrative  of  irresponsible  behavior  on  the  part  of 
a  minority  of  students  whose  lack  of  maturity  is  evident.  We 
shall  continue  to  encourage  all  students  to  utilize  their  time  to 
their  educational  advantage.  The  cooperation  of  all  parents  in 
providing  counsel  in  this  respect  is  appreciated. 
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A  similar  statement  with  added  reference  to  dropping  classes  with¬ 
out  permission  was  made  in  the  February  1971  issue  of  the  newsletter. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  year  teachers  found  it  difficult  to  fore¬ 
see  some  of  the  problems  that  would  be  encountered  with  the  slow  student. 
Thirteen  teachers  reported  that  many  of  these  students  failed  to  finish 
their  work  necessitating  the  setting  of  time  limits  and  destroying  to 
some  extent  the  idea  of  self-pacing  programs.  While  the  better  students 
responded  well  to  the  program  poorer  students  had  to  have  more  and  more 
pressure  exerted  upon  them.  The  emphasis  on  reading  also  presented  pro¬ 
blems  for  the  weaker  students  according  to  twenty-one  teachers.  Learning 
packages  at  various  reading  levels  had  to  be  prepared.  Seven  teachers 
found  in  their  larger  classes  that  they  did  not  have  enough  time  to  get 
around  to  all  student  individually  and  students  lacking  ability  became 
frustrated  and  dropped  out.  Four  teachers  responded  to  student  domi¬ 
nated  situations  by  indicating  resentment  and  frustration  with  the 
"excessive  demands"  of  students  for  examinations,  or  help. 

A  final  problem  related  to  students  had  to  do  with  evaluation  and 
determining  student  progress.  With  students  working  in  groups  and 
helping  each  other  the  difficulty  of  evaluating  the  individual  increased 
according  to  nine  teachers.  The  problem  of  reporting  student  progress 
to  parents  resulted  in  a  number  of  different  reporting  schemes  which 
some  teachers  decided  to  supplement  with  letters  to  parents. 

While  teachers  found  evaluating  and  reporting  student  progress  a 
problem  students  reported  little  difficulty  in  assessing  their  success. 

Of  those  interviewed  thirty  indicated  they  were  satisfied  with  their 
progress  this  year,  twelve  stated  they  were  satisfied  in  some  areas, 
twenty-six  were  not  satisfied  with  their  progress  and  one  was  unable  to 
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answer.  (The  latter  student  had  been  in  four  different  schools  during 
the  last  year.)  One  student  reported  the  loss  of  his  year  and  seventeen 
students  the  loss  of  one  or  more  subjects.  Among  the  twenty-six  stu¬ 
dents  not  satisfied  with  their  progress,  were  thirteen  who  claimed  full 
responsibility  for  any  failure.  Twelve  students  thought  they  would  do 
better  if  pushed  a  little  by  the  teachers.  Thirteen  reported  marks 
lower  than  last  year,  fifteen  reported  better  marks,  and  the  remaining 
forty-one  thought  their  marks  were  about  the  same  as  in  previous  years. 

Problems  Related  to  Curriculum 

One  of  the  main  problems  facing  all  staff  members  was  that  of 
building  a  curriculum  compatible  with  school  philosophy.  Some  depart¬ 
ments  made  much  more  progress  in  this  area  than  others  but  all  found  it 
a  frustrating  proposition.  This  year  the  program  was  the  main  concern 
and  survival  the  main  aim,  however  most  teachers  (thirty-four)  reported 
enjoying  the  challenge  of  something  new.  Except  for  two  departments, 
great  staff  enthusiasm  was  evident. 

The  problem  of  establishing  adequate  programs  was  aggravated  by 
the  limited  time  available  to  the  staff.  Time  was  listed  as  a  major 
problem  by  twenty-four  staff  members.  They  felt  that  time  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  revision  of  learning  packages  and  new  program  approaches  was 
not  available.  The  lack  of  time  coupled  with  the  heavy  teaching  load 
of  curricular  associates,  team  leaders  and  teachers  made  the  situation 
almost  impossible.  This  resulted  in  some  long  term  plans  such  as  those 
of  the  vocational  education  department.  This  department  hoped  to  be 
ready  with  new  program  in  three  years  using  this  year  to  organize  and 


modulize  the  vocational  courses. 
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Closely  associated  with  and  influencing  the  time  factor  was  the 
production  work  required  coupled  with  a  lack  of  financial  resources  and 
support  staff.  Learning  packages  were  constantly  in  the  process  of 
production,  trial  and  then  revision  or  rejection.  The  departments  of 
science,  English  and  social  studies  reported  spending  hours  revising 
their  learning  packages  and  creating  new  ones  in  new  courses.  Their 
problem  was  complicated  by  lack  of  printing  facilities  and  supplies. 

Other  groups,  often  found  the  physical  aspects  of  the  media  they  pro¬ 
duced  low,  (for  example  industrial  arts  teachers)  necessitating  the 
remaking  of  many  video  tapes,  audiotapes,  films,  etc.  As  these  materials 
were  produced  teachers  grappled  with  the  problem  of  how,  where, and  for 
what  purpose  to  use  them.  Vocational  education  teachers  discovered 
videotapes  excellent  in  skill  areas  but  of  little  use  in  theory.  Delays 
in  mechanical  production  were  one  of  the  most  frustrating  problems  to  all 
teachers.  As  a  result  teachers  found  themselves  doing  many  things 
normally  done  by  support  staff. 

The  lack  of  support  staff  presented  a  very  real  and  crucial  pro¬ 
blem  for  teachers  of  mathematics  and  vocational  education.  Mathematics 
teachers  reported  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  caretakers  strike  in 
the  Fall  of  1970,  they  would  never  have  been  able  to  produce  enough 
learning  packages  to  operate  their  program.  In  some  areas  (English, 
social  studies,  foreign  languages  and  some  vocational  courses)  efforts 
to  reduce  course  work  to  learning  package^ proved  unsuccessful  and  new 
activities  such  as  study  guides  had  to  be  developed  and  tried.  Teachers 
found  themselves  constantly  questioning  the  validity  of  what  they  were 
trying  to  do  in  relation  to  learning  theory. 

In  the  production  of  learning  packages,  study  guides  and  video- 
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tapes ,  teachers  found  that  some  of  the  materials  they  wished  to  use  were 
protected  by  copyrite.  This  problem  was  reported  by  seven  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  Often  permission  had  to  be  obtained  in  writing  before  materials 
could  be  reproduced  in  any  way.  The  assistant  principals  for  curriculum 
and  instruction  usually  accepted  the  task  of  obtaining  permission  to 
use  materials.  However,  the  delays  involved  in  obtaining  permission  to 
use  a  certain  piece  of  writing  and  subsequent  cost  of  production  often 
made  it  cheaper  to  buy  the  materials  in  the  first  place.  This  problem 
was  most  acute  in  courses  designed  for  students  of  different  abilities 
and  reading  levels . 

Numerous  other  problems  in  the  curriculum  area  were  reported: 

1.  The  social  studies  department  reported  difficulty  in  design¬ 
ing  and  planning  on  a  yearly  basis  due  to  the  quartering  of  their 
courses.  Like  the  English  department  the  social  studies  program  was 
divided  into  four  ten-week  segments. 

2.  The  poor  publicity  given  the  school  by  those  who  did  not 
understand  its  philosophy  has  been  a  hampering  factor  in  community 
relations  (reported  by  five  staff  members). 

3.  The  use  of  learning  packages  created  the  problem  of  what  to 
do  with  the  fast  student.  Department  of  Education  regulations  limit 
all  students  to  forty-two  credits  per  year  (reported  by  twelve  staff 
members) . 

4.  Some  students  showed  resistance  and  opposition  to  the  learning 
package  considering  it  a  local  correspondence  course  (reported  by  nine 
staff  members) . 

5.  Reading  level  had  to  be  considered  in  the  production  of  all 
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learning  materials  (reported  by  twenty  staff  members) . 

6.  Poor  students  could  get  lost  and  frustrated  if  learning  pack¬ 
ages  were  inadequate  thus  aggravating  the  dropout  problem  (reported  by 
six  staff  members). 

7.  Courses  often  lacked  guidelines  and  stating  objectives  in 
behavioral  terms  was  difficult  (reported  by  eleven  staff  members). 

Perhaps  the  most  constant  problem  as  reported  by  sixteen  staff 
members  was  how  to  improve  learning  materials  and  situations  and  how  to 
obtain  quick  and  reliable  feedback  on  what  they  were  trying  to  do. 

Problems  Related  to  Facilities 

In  any  new  school  such  as  LaZerte  the  problem  of  getting  facili¬ 
ties  straightened  around  was  vital.  Several  problems  relating  to 
structure  and  facilities  became  evident  as  the  year  progressed  and  the 
facilities  were  utilized.  Several  of  these  problems  have  already  been 
mentioned.  The  vocational  wing  was  isolated  from  the  central  library. 
It  lacked  a  resource  center  to  make  up  for  this,  and  teachers  from  this 
area  were  provided  with  no  workroom  in  which  they  could  meet  and  dis¬ 
cuss  their  problems.  In  addition  the  surroundings  were  so  drab  that 
teachers  had  a  very  difficult  time  to  overcome  the  physical  setting  and 
keep  spirits  high.  Guidance  counsellors  reported  that  their  offices 
were  not  soundproof.  A  lack  of  facilities  and  books  in  the  mathematics 
department  was  keenly  felt  by  the  teachers.  According  to  mathematics 
teachers,  independent  study  was  forced  on  students  due  to  lack  of 
facilities  and  was  not  considered  satisfactory  in  some  courses  where 
instruction  was  considered  essential.  Mathematics  teachers  also 


reported  that  the  lack  of  a  testing  area  and  staff  to  operate  it  created 
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a  very  difficult  situation  and  the  size  of  the  classes  did  not  allow 
teachers  to  give  the  individual  help  that  students  required. 

Another  facility-related  problem  occurred  in  establishing  the  re¬ 
source  centers  so  as  to  obtain  maximum  use  of  needed  curricular  mater¬ 
ials  and  yet  decrease  the  losses  that  were  occurring.  This  problem  was 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  centers  were  being  used  constantly. 

The  social  world  discovered  that,  due  to  traditional  design  and  lack  of 
such  obvious  necessities  as  proper  bookshelves,  it  was  impossible  to  use 
the  resource  center  as  they  would  like.  However,  the  science  department 
found  that  after  several  attempts  at  different  types  of  organization,  it 
was  possible  to  operate  seven  classes  (approximately  210  students)  at 
one  time  and  get  supplies  out  from  the  resource  center  quickly  and 
efficiently . 

Other  Problems  and  Difficulties 

Other  difficulties,  in  relation  to  the  central  office,  were  exper¬ 
ienced  by  the  administration.  They  felt  they  were  attempting  to  provide 
an  innovative  type  of  program  but  were  still  required  to  work  with  a 
traditionally  oriented  school  board.  This  limited  the  money  supply  and 
number  of  teachers  and  thus  affected  the  student.  In  a  "pilot"  school 
such  as  LaZerte  standard  liaison  to  the  central  office  was  considered 
inadequate.  Some  sort  of  special  liaison  should  have  been  established 
for  the  special  and  unique  problems  of  this  new  and  innovative  school. 

Administrators  felt  they  were  also  hampered  by  the  lack  of  an 
appropriate  formula  for  utilizing  staff  and  financial  resources.  The 
normal  formula  established  by  the  school  board  was  not  flexible  enough 
for  LaZerte.  For  this  reason  they  were  endeavoring  to  develop  a  new 
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formula  for  their  particular  organization. 

The  problem  of  security  in  the  school  became  crucial.  In  LaZerte 
the  school  was  used  as  much  after  hours  as  during  the  day.  Rooms  and 
expensive  equipment  were  open  to  the  public.  How  to  reduce  losses  was 
a  cause  for  great  concern. 

Library  and  Guidance  Problems 

Library .  As  reported  by  the  two  teacher-librarians  the  problems 
experienced  by  the  library  were  primarily  in  the  area  of  organization 
and  establishing  library  standards  for  students  use.  The  central  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  library  was  attractive  to  students  who  used  it  as  a  drop  in 
center  for  the  first  two  months.  With  the  opening  of  the  cafeteria  for 
student  use  during  the  day,  this  problem  was  alleviated.  However,  the 
large  number  of  entrances  enabled  students  to  use  the  library  as  a 
throughway  at  noon  hours  and  during  class  breaks  making  it  extremely 
difficult  for  students  to  study  there.  The  blocking  off  of  three  entr¬ 
ances  solved  this  problem.  It  also  helped  to  solve  the  problem  of 
library  theft.  Librarians  estimated  that  30%  of  the  books  from  the 
social  sciences  area  were  lost  during  the  first  two  months  of  school, 
resulting  in  a  tightening  up  in  library  regulations  and  use. 

The  library  was  designated  as  an  independent  study  area.  Problems 
were  created,  however,  by  requiring  students  to  "sign  in."  This  meant 
that  groups  of  thirty-five  students  were  slated  for  the  library  at 
particular  times.  The  librarians  felt  that  this  was  not  the  purpose  of 
the  library  and  the  regulations  were  changed  to  allow  free  access,  to 
all  students,  at  all  times. 

Librarians  have  also  experienced  the  problem  of  insufficient  time. 
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They  reported  that  two  full-time  people  were  needed  to  cope  with  students 
from  diverse  subject  areas.  More  books  were  needed.  Many  new  files  for 
such  areas  as  careers,  pictures,  human  resources  etc.  were  being  set  up. 
The  librarians  felt  that  this  year  they  were  doing  the  spade  work  for 
future  library  operation. 

Guidance .  The  main  difficulties  of  the  guidance  department  were 
found  in  their  efforts  to  define  their  roles  in  relation  to  the  school 
philosophy  and  to  orient  staff  and  students  to  the  teacher- advisor  or 
T.  A.  concept.  In  this  regard  the  guidance  department  had  hoped  to 
establish  in-service  sessions  for  the  staff  early  in  June  1970.  Since 
few  staff  members  were  able  to  obtain  release  from  their  schools,  atten¬ 
dance  at  these  meetings  was  incomplete  and  sporadic.  An  effort  to 
establish  in-service  in  September,  when  the  staff  were  all  together,  met 
with  opposition  from  teachers  already  overtaxed  by  their  efforts  to 
build  innovative  curriculum. 

Committed  to  the  teacher- advisor  concept  by  the  school  philosophy, 
each  staff  member  was  assigned  a  number  of  students  to  counsel. 

Immediately  a  number  of  difficulties  were  evident:  (Davies  and  Simons, 
1971(b)  :5) 

1.  Student  timetables  provided  no  time  for  T.  A.  meetings.  Due 

to  the  large  number  of  rural  students  bussed  in  each  day  it  was  impossible 
to  hold  these  meetings  after  school.  Consequently  irregular  meetings 
had  to  be  scheduled  using  regular  instruction  time.  Tension  among  the 
teachers  was  thus  created. 

2.  The  definition  of  the  roles  of  the  curricular  associate  and 


the  counsellor  were  not  clear.  The  relation  of  the  guidance  department 
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to  the  assistant  principal  for  student  activities  had  to  be  worked  out. 

3.  The  provision  of  sixty-eight  different  meeting  places  created 
problems . 

4.  Many  students  met  their  T.A.  only  in  group  meetings.  This 
made  it  impossible  to  establish  the  rapport  and  contact  necessary  to 
make  this  work. 

5.  No  clear  referral  procedures  had  been  established  for  the 
guidance  of  teacher-advisors. 

6.  Orienting  students  to  use  their  T.A.  was  a  serious  problem 
which  hampered  the  counsellors  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

7.  Teachers  lacked  time  and  training  needed  to  devote  to  serious 
student  problems. 

A  Teacher- Advisor  Handbook  was  prepared  and  distributed  to  teachers 
on  the  first  day  of  school.  The  guidance  office  was  established  as  the 
hub  of  all  student  activity,  necessitating  the  centering  of  all  student 
records  in  the  guidance  office  rather  than  the  general  office.  Teachers 
were  given  free  access  to  these  records.  Efforts  to  provide  in-service 
for  staff  in  the  area  of  communications  and  a  planned  two-day  "live-in" 
for  all  the  staff  dwindled  to  a  seminar  for  administrators,  curricular 
associates  and  the  business  manager. 

The  difficulties  outlined  were  to  result  in  a  number  of  organiza¬ 
tion  changes  during  the  year  in  order  to  make  the  T.A.  concept  workable 
and  valuable  to  the  student. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGES 

Administrative  Changes 


Originally  each  administrator  had  his  own  specific  responsibilities. 
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but  as  the  year  progressed  a  continuous  rearrangement  of  administrative 
duties  were  made.  For  example  in  September  one  assistant  principal  had 
been  assigned  the  bulk  of  duties  related  to  attendance  and  discipline 
and  the  teacher- advisor  concept.  By  April  shared  responsibilities  were 
evident.  Each  administrator  had  assumed  responsibility  for  approxi¬ 
mately  fifteen  teachers  involved  in  T.A.  groups  and  each  now  had  a  T.A. 
group  of  his  own.  Two  administrators  were  now  involved  with  student 
schedules,  attendance,  discipline  and  so  on. 

In  the  beginning  all  school  matters  were  referred  directly  to  the 
principal.  Over  the  year  these  matters  have  been  directed  to  the 
assistant  principals  so  that  no  detailed  duties  remain  as  the  principal's 
responsibility.  The  principal  defined  his  role  as  that  of  a  "bumping 
post"  for  teachers  and  student,  and  procurer  of  resources.  An  open 
door  to  the  principal's  office  provided  opportunity  for  teachers  and 
students  to  express  their  ideas. 

Changes  Relating  to  Students 

As  the  year  progressed  policies  affecting  students  and  their  move¬ 
ment  were  changed.  Library  regulations  abolished  the  "signing  in" 
process  and  students  were  permitted  freedom  to  move  where  they  chose  in 
the  building.  Policies  regarding  smoking  were  changed  to  provide  a 
smoking  area  in  the  main  rotunda,  the  cafeteria  was  opened  for  indepen¬ 
dent  study  and  the  method  of  reporting  to  parents  was  under  constant 
revision. 

Changes  in  Communication  Techniques 


Communication  techniques  were  also  changed  to  some  extent. 
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Originally  the  school  organization  made  provision  for  a  Faculty  Executive 
Council,  consisting  of  administrators  and  curricular  associates.  The 
purpose  of  this  council  was  to  tackle  problems  and  make  recommendations. 
They  were  to  report  to  the  Faculty  Council  (same  group  plus  the  team 
leaders)  who  in  turn  would  communicate  with  the  teachers.  As  the  year 
progressed  the  great  amount  of  overlap  and  wasted  time  resulted  in 
abolition  of  the  Faculty  Executive  Council.  Presently  the  Faculty  Coun¬ 
cil  meets  once  a  week  as  does  the  administration. 

Resource  Centers 

Initially  resource  centers  were  completely  open.  Due  to  excessive 
loss  of  materials  changes  had  to  be  made.  Resource  center  aides  were 
given  the  responsibility  of  handing  out  supplies  and  students  were 
required  to  sign  out  materials  they  wished  to  use.  Often  students  were 
required  to  leave  their  I.D.  cards  in  order  to  borrow  equipment.  Even 
so  the  methods  used  were  considered  unsatisfactory  and  the  search  for 
an  efficient  way  to  operate  continues. 

Curriculum  Changes 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  reading  level  and  ability  of  the 
LaZerte  student  learning  packages  were  revised  or  reconstructed.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  term  no  time  limits  were  set  for  student  completion  of 
work.  This  was  in  keeping  with  the  ideas  of  continuous  progress  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  many  students  unaccustomed  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  determining  their  own  rate  of  accomplishment,  would  never 
finish.  Consequently  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  time  limits  were 
established  and  students  were  encouraged  to  work  within  the  set  time 
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boundaries . 

Originally  the  learning  packages  used  by  the  science  department 
were  all  different.  As  the  year  progressed,  the  advantage  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  having  all  learning  packages  with  a  common  format  became  evident. 
This  resulted  in  a  change  in  all  learning  packages  so  that  a  uniform 
format  was  used  in  all  science  courses. 

English  teachers  reported  starting  the  year  in  the  traditional  way 
using  conventional  methods.  Courses  now  in  use  evolved  over  the  year 
but  the  first  part  of  the  term  was  chaotic  as  teachers  scrambled  to  get 
new  programs  ready.  At  Christmas  the  new  programs  went  into  operation 
and  have  been  under  constant  scrutiny  and  revision  ever  since. 

One  social  studies  teacher  describing  his  first  six  months  in  the 
school  outlined  an  evolutionary  pattern  quite  common  to  many  teachers 
in  the  school.  He  indicated  that  the  first  two  months  he  used  the  con¬ 
ventional  methods  of  lecture  and  discussion.  In  the  second  two  months 
he  used  study  "pacs"  which  he  produced  himself  and  which  students  did 
individually.  The  last  two  month  period  was  devoted  to  independent, 
self-directive  study.  Students  were  allowed  to  choose  their  area  of 
study  from  those  suggested  and  then  pursue  it  independently.  They  used 
the  teacher  as  a  resource  person  along  with  the  library  and  resource 
center . 

Changes  Relating  to  Physical  Plant 

Changes  relating  to  physical  plant  have  been  implemented  by  the 
social  world.  The  large  open  area  designated  for  the  use  of  social 
studies  has  been  converted  to  an  English-Social  Studies  resource  center. 
The  original  resource  centers  in  these  areas  have  become  regular 
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classrooms . 

The  teacher-advisor  concept.  In  September  students  had  been 
assigned  to  their  teacher-advisor  by  the  computer  on  a  grade  basis. 

Twelve  such  groups  existed  in  grade  ten,  and  six  in  each  of  grades  ele¬ 
ven  and  twelve.  This  artificial  situation  was  not  considered  conducive 
to  the  development  of  warm  friendly  relations.  Consequently  after 
Christmas  students  were  permitted  to  choose  their  own  teacher-advisor 
and  grade  lines  were  abolished.  At  the  same  time  another  change  provided 
for  twenty  minutes  of  meeting  time  per  week. 

Changes  at  this  time  permitted  teachers  who  felt  uncomfortable  in 
the  teacher-advisor  role  to  "opt  out"  of  this  responsibility  and  assume 
another  guidance  function.  Six  staff  members  chose  to  do  this.  Two  of 
these  were  school  librarians  who  decided  to  make  their  contribution  by 
setting  up  a  vocational  file  in  the  library.  The  number  of  T.A.  groups 
was  reduced  from  sixty-eight  to  fifty-seven. 

FUTURE  PLANS 

Administrative  Plans 

As  early  as  March  1971  plans  were  being  formed  for  changes  for  the 
next  year.  One  such  planned  change  involved  the  schedule.  According 
to  the  principal  some  classes  would  remain  on  the  two-day  cycle  pre¬ 
sently  in  use.  Some  periods  would  be  forty  minutes  long  and  offered 
every  day.  Other  classes  would  be  offered  for  eighty  minutes  per  day 
every  day.  The  latter  was  in  effect  a  compressed  semester  although  the 
term  semester  was  rigorously  avoided  by  the  administration. 

Blocks  of  time  would  be  provided  for  each  world  and  curricular 
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associates,  team  leaders  and  staff  would  be  given  a  free  hand  to  organ¬ 
ize  their  courses,  within  the  time  blocks  provided, in  any  way  they  choose. 
An  example  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  these  blocks  of  time  was  given  by  the 
curricular  associate  for  the  social  world.  If  block  1  was  designated 
Humanities  10,  then  four  courses  with  provision  for  integration  with 
English,  would  be  offered  at  this  time.  Courses  would  consist  of  one 
pure  English  and  one  pure  social  studies  course,  one  integrated  course 
to  be  team  taught  and  one  course  built  around  guest  lecturers.  Either 
English  or  social  studies  credits  may  be  assigned  to  integrated  courses. 
Students  would  rotate  through  the  four  different  types  of  areas  utiliz¬ 
ing  different  activities  and  methods.  For  the  weak  student  skill  deve¬ 
lopment  would  be  stessed  and  for  an  eighty  minute  block  students  would 
be  able  to  earn  ten  credits  in  English  and  social  studies.  The  work 
areas  would  be  divided  for  group  work,  audio-visual  work,  examinations 
and  resources.  Ten  available  teachers  would  be  able  to  accommodate 
about  300  students.  Group  preparation  will  be  essential.  The  social 
studies  department  also  planned  to  test  students  in  September  and  stream 
them  according  to  ability  so  that  work  at  specific  levels  may  be 
established  for  each  group  according  to  their  starting  positions. 

Curricular  Plans 

Science  teachers  were  working  on  plans  to  identify  different  types 
of  students.  An  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  set  up  differential  struc¬ 
tures  according  to  ability  in  science.  Weak  students  would  be  provided 
with  a  more  structured  program  than  stronger  students.  These  plans 
would  involve  all  Chemistry  10  and  20  students  at  one  time  and  each  group 
would  be  assisted  by  two  teachers. 
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In  physical  education  students  would  be  permitted  to  select  the 
number  of  credits  they  wish  to  take.  Courses  would  be  offered  for  a 
variety  of  credit  values.  They  would  also  be  able  to  select  their  own 
program  or  units  of  study.  Provision  for  large  and  small  group  activi¬ 
ties  was  planned. 

Vocational  teachers  plan  to  make  greater  use  of  learning  packages 
next  year  although  their  future  plans  involve  a  three  year  program  as 
previously  indicated. 

Mathematics  teachers  planned  to  provide  less  individualized 
instruction  next  year. 

Library  Plans 

Future  plans  for  the  library  involved  a  request  for  eight  differ¬ 
ent  teachers  to  be  assigned  to  the  library,  one  per  block,  to  help 
students  locate  materials.  Ideally  a  library  curricular  associate  plus 
two  librarians  should  be  appointed.  The  Curricular  Associate  would  move 
around  school  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  departments  and  help  organize 
work. 

Next  year  the  librarians  hope  to  get  a  program  plan  for  each 
teacher  so  that  integration  of  what  was  being  taught  with  the  materials 
available,  would  be  possible.  Special  programs  in  speed  reading, 
developing  "pacs"  on  library  utilization,  and  "story-telling  sessions" 
for  young  children  were  also  a  part  of  future  plans . 

Guidance  Plans 

For  next  year  the  proposed  guidance  organization  would  involve  a 
curricular  associate,  one  male  counsellor  and  one  female  counsellor. 

The  proposed  organization  would  be  as  indicated  in  Figure  8. 
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The  school  would  thus  be  divided  into  two  guidance  teams  involving 
forty  teachers,  one  administrator,  one  counsellor  and  800  students. 

The  curricular  associate  would  act  as  a  consultant  to  the  other  counsel¬ 
lors  and  to  the  administration. 

Other  plans  provide: 

1.  Additional  time  for  teacher-advisors  to  carry  out  their  duties 
by  assigning  them  fewer  classes. 

2.  Clarification  and  communication  of  the  teacher-advisor  role. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  "rap  room"  where  teacher-advisors  and 
students  can  exchange  ideas. 

4.  Teacher-advisor-student  workshops  (two  per  year) . 

5.  Feedback  sessions  for  teams. 

6.  Establishment  of  guidance  advisory  committee. 

.7.  Evening  counselling  appointments  for  parents  who  can  not  see 
the  counsellor  during  the  day.  (Simons  and  Davies  1971(b)  :  16-21) 
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Administration 


Curricular  Associate-Counselling 


20  T. A. 's 

20  T. A. ’s 

20  T. A. 's 

20  T. A. 's 

Administrative 

Administrative 

Administrative 

Administrative 

Consultant 

Consultant 

Consultant 

Consultant 

400  Students 

400  Students 

400  Students 

400  Students 

Figure  8.  Proposed  Organization  of  Guidance  Department  1971-1972. 


CHAPTER  VII 


OUTCOMES  OF  INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  AT 
M.  E.  LAZERTE  COMPOSITE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  introduction  of  an  innovative  program  is  expected  to  produce 
a  number  of  outcomes.  In  an  effort  to  delineate  some  of  these,  admini¬ 
strators,  curricular  associates  and  team  leaders  were  asked  to  indicate 
any  consequences  or  implications  arising  from  the  present  program. 
Closely  related  to  these  were  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
system  as  viewed  by  teachers  and  students.  A  natural  outcome  of  change 
is  the  alteration  of  roles  within  the  organization.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  determine  the  extent  and  direction  of  changes  in  roles.  Finally  this 
chapter  describes  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  both  students  and  staff  in 
regard  to  the  school  program. 

IMPLICATIONS  AND  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
FOR  INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION 

The  type  of  administrative  structure  in  vogue  at  LaZerte  resulted 
in  the  abolition  of  grade  coordinators  and  a  change  in  role  for  admini¬ 
strators.  The  flexibility  and  permissiveness  of  the  administration  in 
the  area  of  curriculum  have  resulted  in  a  non-stressf ul  operation  and 
an  "open  door"  to  the  principal's  office.  This  has  tended  to  establish 
good  rapport  between  the  administration  and  both  teachers  and  students. 
The  "open  door"  has  also  served  to  encourage  teachers  to  say  what  they 
think  and  to  discuss  all  types  of  matters  with  the  administration. 

Implicit  in  any  new  program  is  the  element  of  cost.  It  might  be 
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implied  that  more  funds  are  required  for  the  innovative  type  of  program 
existent  at  LaZerte.  Not  so,  according  to  one  administrator,  but  the 
tax  dollar  would  have  to  be  spent  differently.  The  different  spending 
implies  differentiated  utilization  of  staff,  different  roles  for 
teachers  and  increased  paraprof essional  and  clerical  help.  Teaching 
teams  made  up  of  groups  of  one  teacher  and  two  paraprof essionals  would 
make  group  decisions,  label  professional  and  paraprof essional  duties 
and  replace  teachers  with  non-professional  personnel  where  feasible. 
Greater  flexibility  in  staffing  and  in  the  ways  of  spending  school  money 
would  be  a  natural  outcome  of  such  a  program. 

Visible  development  and  growth  was  a  consequence  of  working  to¬ 
gether  in  teams.  One  administrator  reported  evidence  of  personality 
changes  as  groups  mature  to  the  point  where  they  no  longer  need  the 
guidance  of  someone  in  the  hierarchy.  Criticism,  both  self  and  by 
colleagues,  and  professional  development  resulted  from  group  discussion 
and  learning.  Consequently  teachers  felt  more  professional,  freer  to 
choose  the  direction  of  their  teaching  and  freer  to  make  curricular 
decisions.  While  teachers  believed  that  in  the  team  they  complimented 
each  other,  they  also  recognized  the  need  for  a  particular  type  of 
flexible  personality  for  the  cooperative  approach.  Pride  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  resulted  as  teachers  witnessed  the  successes  of  their  students  and 
the  pride  that  was  generated  among  them. 

The  school  administration  had  purposely  refused  to  set  standards 
for  attendance  and  achievement  wishing  this  to  be  a  responsibility  of 
teaching  teams  and  individual  teachers.  For  teachers  accustomed  to  set 
standards,  frustration  resulted.  Priorities  and  minimum  levels  of  work 
had  to  be  established.  Friction  among  departments  developed  as 
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departments  with  compulsory  attendance  clashed  with  those  which  were 
less  rigid.  Field  trips  and  like  activities  caused  conflict  and  discon¬ 
tent  within  the  staff.  Student  absenteeism  increased  as  students,  while 
wishing  to  remain  registered,  refused  to  attend  classes. 

The  open  type  of  system  established  at  LaZerte  was  marked  by  the 
absence  of  rigid  rules.  In  some  instances  this  resulted  in  poor  student 
response,  but  it  also  contributed  to  fewer  discipline  problems.  Implicit 
in  the  system,  for  both  students  and  teachers,  was  the  freedom  to  try 
and  fail.  Extensive  experimentation  and  reorganization  of  course  mater¬ 
ials  were  consequences  for  teachers.  Some  teachers  felt  that  this  free¬ 
dom  placed  them  under  duress,  and  they  resented  the  feeling  of  obligation 
to  make  programs  work,  even  lacking  resources. 

The  extensive  use  of  non-graded  continuous  progress  programs, 
resulted  in  the  development  of  new  bookkeeping  and  pupil  accounting  pro¬ 
cedures  along  with  new  methods  of  reporting  to  parents.  The  latter  was 
a  problem  still  under  study  in  April.  The  continuous  progress,  inde¬ 
pendent  study  approach,  to  individualized  instruction  necessitated 
student  decision  making  and  student  acceptance  of  responsibility  for 
program.  This  responsibility  was  not  always  evident  and  consequently 
students  generally  were  classed  as  "not  ready"  or  "not  well  prepared" 
for  the  LaZerte  project. 

Implicit  in  the  concepts  of  continuous  progress  and  independent 
study  were  the  principles  of  self-pacing  and  self-directing  programs  and 
the  inability  to  fail.  While  some  students  made  tremendous  progress 
under  this  system,  other  slipped  far  behind.  The  drop-out  rate  was 
aggravated  as  poor  attendance  coupled  with  abuse  of  freedom  and  lack  of 
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responsibility  caused  weak  and  poorly  motivated  students  to  become  dis¬ 
couraged  and  fail  to  complete  course  requirements. 

As  a  result  of  the  individual  attention  given  to  each  student, 
teachers  became  more  aware  of  those  not  working,  and  more  involved  with 
their  students'  personal  life.  The  Hawthorne  effect,  an  obvious  conse¬ 
quence  of  innovation,  was  considered  as  desirable  by  many  teachers. 
Students  were  reported  to  cover  less  material  but  to  learn  more,  and  the 
pass  rate  was  considered  to  be  as  good  or  better  than  that  of  other 
schools.  The  trust  placed  in  students  resulted  in  some  damage  and  loss 
of  materials  but  in  most  instances  honesty  seemed  to  be  increased. 

The  flexibility  in  programs  caused  teachers  to  think  more  about 
structure.  Both  students  and  teachers  were  able  to  produce  a  work  load 
suitable  for  them.  Other  positive  and  negative  consequences  of  the 
LaZerte  program  are  listed  in  Table  3. 

The  use  of  teachers  for  the  teacher-advisor  program  implied  that 
teachers  were  adequately  prepared  to  fulfil  a  guidance  function  and 
willing  to  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  students.  Several 
teachers  questioned  the  validity  of  these  implications.  The  program  did 
have  the  positive  consequences  of  supplying  each  student  with  a  personal 
contact  point  in  the  school. 


ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
FOR  INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION 


Teacher  Perceptions  of  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 


Advantages  for  students.  Teachers  perceived  sixteen  advantages 
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TABLE  3 

IMPLICATIONS  AND  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  PROGRAM  FOR 


INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  AT  LAZERTE 

School  Element 

The  School  Philosophy 

Implications 

Teachers  were  committed  to  school  philosophy 

Teachers  understand  the  school  philosophy 

Students  get  individual  attention 

Students  needs  are  considered  in  program  planning 

Consequences 


Positive 

A  variety  of  programs  and  methods  to  satisfy  the 
philosophy 

Better  organization 

Better  communication 

Better  access  to  the  administration 

Students  help  each  other 

Students  forced  to  accept  a  wide  variety  of 
courses  which  enrich  their  lives 

Strong  students  much  happier 

Increased  interaction  among  students  and  teachers 
Students  more  aware  of  controversial  issues 

Negative 

Conflicting  philosophical  interpretations  among 
departments 

Conflicting  philosophical  interpretations  within 
departments 

Confused  program 

No  one  person  in  charge  of  overall  program 

Poorer  students  miss  the  structure  of  a  conventional 
school 

Weak  students  discouraged 
"Grey"  group  of  students  grown 

School  Element  Administrative  Structure 

Implications  Principal  is  more  approachable 

There  were  role  changes  for  administrators  and 
counsellors 

Consequences 


Positive 

Role  changes  occurred 

Non-stressful  operation 

Open  door  to  the  principal’s  office 

Good  rapport  between  teachers  and  administrators 
and  students  and  administrators 

Better  communication  and  exchange  of  ideas  between 
administrators  and  staff  and  administrators  and 
s  tudents 
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TABLE  3 — Continued 

School  Element 

The  Innovative  Program  in  General 

Implication 

A  program  of  this  type  need  not  cost  more 

Consequences 

Differentiated  utilization  of  staff 

New  roles  for  teachers 

Different  ways  of  spending  school  money 

Increased  use  of  paraprof essional  and  clerical  staff 

School  Element 

Differential  Utilization  of  Staff 

Implication 

Greater  flexibility  in  staffing  and  finance 

Consequences 

Replacement  of  teachers  by  paraprof essionals 

Different  levels  of  pay  for  teachers  doing 
different  jobs 

School  Element 

Cooperative  Teaching  Teams 

Implications 

There  is  a  high  degree  of  group  decision  making 

A  certain  type  of  teacher  (more  flexible,  more 
cooperative)  is  needed  in  this  situation 

Consequences 

Increased  staff  development  and  growth 

Personality  changes  within  the  group  as  teachers 
mature  and  develop  a  group  orientation 

Increased  self  and  group  criticism 

The  feeling  of  being  a  professional 

Pride  of  accomplishment  and  faith  in  what  is  being 
done 

School  Element 

No  Set  Standards  for  Attendance  and  Achievement 

Implications 

Teachers  are  willing  and  able  to  establish  standards 
Students  are  responsible  enough  to  work  without 
common  set  standards 

Consequences 


Positive 

Teachers  came  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  minimum 
levels  of  achievement  and  attendance 

Negative 

Teachers  were  frustrated  and  confused 

Students  were  frustrated  and  confused 

Different  attendance  policies  caused  friction 
among  departments 

Many  students  were  unable  to  accept  the  implied 
responsibilities — absenteeism  increased 

Discouraged,  slow  and  lazy  students  failed  to  attend 
classes  resulting  in  drop  out. 
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TABLE  3 — Continued 

School  Element 

Open  Type  of  Organization 

Implications 

Increased  freedom  for  students  and  teachers 

There  are  no  rigid  rules  and  regulations 

Students  and  teachers  are  free  to  try  and  fail 
Students  are  capable  of  accepting  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  directing  their  own  program 
Experimentation  in  the  learning  situation  is 
encouraged 

Consequences 


Positive 

Fewer  discipline  problems 

Extensive  experimentation  and  reorganization 
of  programs 

Teachers  required  to  think  more  about  structure 

Negative 

Students  take  the  freedom  offered  without  accept¬ 
ing  the  responsibilities  that  accompany  it 
resulting  in  poor  attendance  and  attitude  and 
eventually  drop  out. 

Students  classed  as  not  ready  or  prepared 

Poor  publicity  for  the  school 

Teachers  placed  under  duress:  obligated  to  try 
new  things 

School  Element 

The  Innovative  Curricular  Program  Which  Involve  Non- 
Gradedness,  Continuous  Progress,  Independent  Study,  Etc 

Implications 

Students  are  capable  of  working  on  their  own 

Students  are  self-motivated 

Teacher  pressure  is  not  needed  to  make  students 
productive 

No  student  will  fail 

Students  can  determine  their  own  rate  of  learning 
Students  are  capable  of  making  decisions  that 
effect  their  life 

Students  know  what  they  wish  to  study 

Consequences 


Positive 

New  bookkeeping  and  pupil  accounting  procedures 
needed 

New  reporting  procedures  were  required 

Some  students  made  tremendous  progress 

Teachers  were  more  aware  of  students  who  were  not 
working 

Hawthorne  effect  was  evident 

Students  cover  less  material  but  learn  more 

Greater  trust  given  to  students 

Student  honesty  increased 

Teachers  fulfilling  a  more  professional  role 
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TABLE  3 — Continued 

Negative 

Some  students  never  finish  their  work 

Increased  drop-out  rate 

Damage  and  loss  of  materials 

Loss  of  personal  contacts  resulting  in  poor 
school  spirit 

Abuse  of  freedom  by  both  students  and  teachers 

School  Element 

Teacher-Advisor  Concept 

Implications 

Teachers  are  capable  of  and  willing  to  fulfill  a 
guidance  role 

Teachers  are  willing  to  place  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  students 

Teachers  have  the  time  to  devote  to  this  function 

Consequences 


Positive 

Teachers  are  more  involved  with  students 

Students  have  someone  with  whom  to  relate 

Negative 

Teacher’s  work  load  increases 

Teachers  resent  the  demands  of  students 
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for  students  in  the  LaZerte  program  for  individualized  instruction. 

Many  of  these  were  also  consequences  of  the  type  of  program  in  operation 
as  the  summary  given  in  Table  4  indicates.  Some  teachers  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  system  provided  advantages  for  both  the  bright  and  the 
slow  student.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  average  student.  The  implica¬ 
tion  here  must  be  that  the  program  was  satisfactory  for  this  group. 
Specific  advantages  for  the  bright  student  included  self-pacing  and 
self-direction  in  programs,  much  greater  opportunity  for  in  depth  study 
in  areas  of  interest,  and  exposure  to  a  variety  of  teaching  techniques, 
opinions  and  materials.  Consequently  students  were  believed  to  work 
harder,  finish  quicker  and  learn  more  than  ever  before.  Slow  students 
were  permitted  to  take  longer  to  finish  a  course  and  were  reportedly 
less  frustrated  than  in  a  conventional  school. 

Two  teachers  saw  absolutely  no  advantages  for  students  in  this 
program.  Two  other  teachers  felt  that  students  enjoyed  school  more 
which  was  a  definite  advantage.  The  number  of  students  reported  audit¬ 
ing  various  courses  seemed  to  reinforce  the  opinion  that  students 
enjoyed  particular  classes. 

Disadvantages  for  students.  Fifteen  apparent  disadvantages  for 
students  were  isolated  by  teachers  as  indicated  in  Table  5.  Some  of 
these  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advantages  listed  by  other 
teachers.  For  example,  some  teachers  saw  no  advantage  in  the  program 
for  the  slower  student.  On  the  contrary  the  slower  student  or  those 
lacking  responsibility  or  self-discipline  were  unable  to  adjust  to  the 
freedom  given,  resulting  in  poor  attendance,  low  achievement,  loss  of 
credits  and  ultimately  drop  out.  Some  teachers  believed  that  the  system 
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TABLE  4 

ADVANTAGES  FOR  STUDENTS  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  TEACHERS 
LISTED  IN  DESCENDING  ORDER  OF  MENTION 


Advantage 


Frequency 
of  Mention 


Students  have  more  freedom — treated  as  human  beings  5 

Students  write  tests  at  their  convenience  4 

Bright  students  are  not  held  back.  They  can  determine 

their  own  rates  4 

Slower  student  doesn’t  get  that  hopeless  and  lost 

feeling.  He  may  stay  on  a  topic  until  he  gets  it  3 

Students  work  harder  and  develop  greater  self-reliance 

and  responsibility  3 

Students  learn  how  to  use  various  kinds  of  learning 

materials  3 

Provision  for  greater  in  depth  quest  activities  3 

Provision  for  student  choice  or  self-direction  in  study  2 

Courses  are  more  enjoyable  to  students  2 

The  opportunities  for  discussion  improve  skills  in 

socializing  2 

Teachers  get  to  know  the  students  personally  2 

No  advantages  to  the  present  plan  at  LaZerte  2 

Allows  for  abilities,  interests  and  individual  needs 

to  be  used  in  teaching  1 

Provision  is  made  to  get  to  the  root  of  learning  problems  1 

Few  rules  for  students  to  follow  1 

Teachers  are  able  to  draw  out  the  quiet  student  1 
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TABLE  5 

DISADVANTAGES  FOR  STUDENTS  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  TEACHERS 
LISTED  IN  DESCENDING  ORDER  OF  MENTION 


Frequency 

Disadvantage  of  Mention 


Students  unable  to  cope  with  or  adjust  to  the 

innovative  situation  9 

Slower  students  not  self-directed  or  self-disciplined 

and  thus  not  ready  9 

Increased  drop-out  rate  5 

School  philosophy  fosters  the  idea  of  giving  up  3 

No  attendance  policy  resulting  in  skipping  3 

System  results  in  a  lack  of  basic  skills  3 

Large  classes  make  it  difficult  to  get  to  all  students  2 

System  is  easy  to  abuse  2 

Teachers  don’t  get  to  know  the  students  well  2 

Program  unfair  to  grade  twelve  students  2 

Student  marks  generally  low  1 

No  provision  in  the  system  for  catching  up  1 

No  pressure  put  on  kids  to  get  to  class  1 

Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  School  Board  as  to 

what  is  going  on  1 

Possible  damage  done  to  students  1 
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encouraged  students  to  give  up  so  that  students  dropped  out  at  their  own 
rate  rather  than  learning  at  their  own  rate.  Another  contradictory  point 
was  whether  teachers  got  to  know  their  students  well.  Those  who  felt 
they  didn’t  know  the  students  listed  it  as  a  disadvantage. 

Many  of  the  disadvantages  listed  were  reported  to  grow  out  of  the 
traditional  orientation  of  the  teachers.  In  a  conventional  school 
students  were  pushed  to  finish  courses  and  definite  attendance  policies 
were  established.  The  absence  of  these  policies  at  LaZerte  were  viewed 
by  some  teachers  as  disadvantages  because  they  resulted  in  skipping  and 
dropping  out. 

Advantages  for  teachers .  The  main  advantages  for  teachers  were 
associated  with  professional  development  and  growth  as  indicated  in 
Table  6.  Teachers  perceived  the  team  concept  as  providing  opportunity 
for  exchange  of  ideas,  for  self  criticism,  and  for  experimentation  with 
different  teaching  methods.  The  association  with  other  teachers  was 
considered  rewarding. 

The  administration  was  viewed  as  an  advantage  by  the  teachers 
because  they  were  approachable  and  committed  to  school  philosophy. 

Disadvantages  for  teachers.  While  four  teachers  could  find  no 
disadvantages  in  the  LaZerte  program,  other  teachers  were  able  to  isolate 
fifteen  as  shown  in  Table  7.  The  most  commonly  listed  disadvantage  was 
thought  to  stem  from  teachers  who  were  not  committed  to  the  school 
philosophy  and  thus  undermined  the  work  of  other  teachers.  The  abuse 
of  the  system  by  teachers  was  considered  a  serious  disadvantage. 
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TABLE  6 

ADVANTAGES  FOR  TEACHERS  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  TEACHERS 
LISTED  IN  DESCENDING  ORDER  OF  MENTION 

Frequency- 

Advantage  of  Mentio 

Teachers  feel  more  professional  and  innovative  6 

The  administration  is  highly  approachable  5 

Teachers  are  able  to  work  in  a  team  and  profit  from 

group  ideas  4 

The  teacher  is  more  aware  of  what  is  happening  to 

individual  students  2 

High  calibre  teachers  interested  in  helping 

students  and  community  2 

Better  organization  of  time  according  to  department 

needs  2 

More  freedom  for  the  teacher  to  pursue  his  interests  1 

Teachers  don't  get  into  a  rut  as  in  a  conventional 

school  1 

Teachers  don't  have  to  spend  so  much  time  lecturing 

in  front  of  a  class  1 

Teaching  is  more  rewarding  1 

Use  of  learning  packages  saves  the  teacher  time  1 

Administration  committed  to  making  the  system  work  1 

No  advantages  for  teachers  1 
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TABLE  7 

DISADVANTAGES  FOR  TEACHERS  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  TEACHERS 
LISTED  IN  DESCENDING  ORDER  OF  MENTION 


F  requency 

Disadvantage  of  Mention 


Some  immature  teachers,  not  committed  to  the 

philosophy,  are  spoiling  the  program  5 
Lack  of  time  to  set  up  programs  3 
Frustrations — teachers  don't  feel  they  are  teaching  3 
Lack  of  definite  philosophy  and  clear  definitions  2 
Newness  of  everything  2 
Difficulty  in  setting  up  programs — lecturing  is  easier  2 
Poor  communication  and  too  much  paperwork  2 
Students  can  make  too  many  demands  on  teachers  2 
Having  to  do  unprofessional  things  1 
Lack  of  preparation  for  teachers  1 
Difficulty  of  obtaining  feedback  1 
Lack  of  materials  1 
Boredom--teaching  the  same  things  every  day  1 
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STUDENT  PERCEPTIONS  OF  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES 
OF  THE  LAZERTE  PROGRAM 

Advantages .  The  self-pacing  aspect  of  the  LaZerte  program  was 
listed  by  the  majority  of  students  as  one  of  the  advantages.  Table  8 
gives  nineteen  items  perceived  to  be  advantageous  by  students.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  teacher  pressure,  independent  study  and  self-direction  were 
other  most  frequently  perceived  advantages.  All  of  the  main  advantages 
listed  were  directly  or  indirectly  associated  with  increased  student 
freedom. 

While  one  teacher  felt  that  the  system  did  not  provide  for  students 
to  catch  up,  three  students  felt  the  program  did  make  provisions  for 
this.  Only  three  students  found  no  advantages  at  all  in  the  LaZerte 
program. 

Disadvantages .  Whereas  sixteen  students  had  listed  "the  absence 
of  teacher  pressure,"  as  an  advantage,  twenty-six  students  listed  it  as 
a  disadvantage  in  the  program  for  individualized  instruction.  The  lack 
of  teacher  pressure  and  obvious  controls  resulted  in  skipping  so  that 
slow  or  lazy  students  got  far  behind.  The  absence  of  conventional  lec¬ 
ture  was  also  considered  a  disadvantage.  Many  students  recognized  the 
lack  of  self-discipline  and  responsibility  in  their  former  training. 
Eleven  students  reported  that  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters  were 
better  able  to  cope  with  the  freedom  in  the  program,  than  they  them¬ 
selves,  due  to  the  training  they  were  receiving  in  the  feeder  schools 
under  similar  types  of  organization. 

Large  classes  especially  in  science  and  mathematics  meant  that 
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TABLE  8 

ADVANTAGES  FOR  STUDENTS  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  STUDENTS 
IN  DESCENDING  ORDER  OF  MENTION 

Frequency 

Advantage  of  Mention 


Programs  are  self-pacing.  Students  are  not  held  back 
— finish  earlier  39 

Teachers  don’t  push  or  "hassle"  students  16 

Students  can  work  on  their  own — independent  study  8 

Programs  are  self-directing — students  have  more  choice  5 

Students  don’t  have  to  work  every  day  4 

More  freedom — freer  to  ask  questions  and  express  ideas  4 

Possible  to  catch  up  if  students  get  behind  3 

No  advantages  to  the  system  3 

More  intellectual — have  to  think  3 

School  is  not  boring  3 

Easier  for  the  teacher — gives  more  time  to  drink  coffee  3 

Students  can  determine  their  strengths  and  weaknesses 

and  how  hard  they  have  to  work  2 

Teacher  Advisor  concept  2 

Better  preparation  for  work  2 

Absence  doesn't  effect  student  2 

Resource  centers  and  visual  aids  2 

Teaches  responsibility  and  self-discipline  2 

Teachers  helpful  and  concerned  1 

More  productive — get  more  work  done  1 
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students  on  occasion  had  to  wait  for  as  long  as  forty-five  minutes  to 
get  help.  Five  students  saw  no  disadvantages  in  the  operating  program. 


ROLES— OLD  AND  NEW 

One  outcome  of  any  program  of  innovation  and  change  is  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  existing  roles  and  the  establishment  of  new  ones.  Role 
definition  and  delineation  is  often  a  major  concern  in  the  development 
of  new  organizational  patterns. 

Administrative  Roles  at  LaZerte 

From  its  inception  the  administrative  organization  at  LaZerte  had 
been  planned  to  be  different  from  that  of  any  other  high  school  in  the 
city.  For  this  reason  administrative  duties  were  in  a  constant  state  of 
flux  as  attempts  were  made  to  define  roles  in  areas  of  organization. 
Efforts  to  obtain  information  regarding  role  change,  or  a  comparison 
between  a  LaZerte  administrator  and  one  in  a  conventional  school,  were 
futile.  Each  administrator  was  in  his  particular  administrative  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time.  Thus  unencumbered  by  traditional  administra¬ 
tive  norms,  the  LaZerte  administration  was  attempting  to  define  their 
roles  in  a  new  and  innovative  situation. 

Role  of  the  principal.  The  principal  has  endeavoured  to  establish 
a  role  that  is  non-directive  and  facilitative  in  nature.  In  an  effort 
to  be  a  motivator,  to  build  up  morale  and  to  encourage  innovation,  he 
has  established  an  "open  door"  policy  to  his  office,  for  both  teachers 
and  students.  This,  he  hoped,  would  place  him  in  the  position  of  a 
"bumping  post"  or  "sounding  board"  for  new  ideas. 
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TABLE  9 

DISADVANTAGES  FOR  STUDENTS  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  STUDENTS 
IN  DESCENDING  ORDER  OF  MENTION 


Frequency 

Disadvantage  of  Mention 


No  pressure  from  teachers  to  keep  students  on  course 

and  working  26 
Abuse  of  the  system  of  freedom  by  other  students  12 
Can  get  really  far  behind  if  slow  or  lazy  11 
Easy  to  skip  8 
Impossible  to  keep  up  without  instruction  (lecture)  7 
Large  classes — can't  get  the  help  needed  7 
Not  as  productive  6 
Difficult  to  adapt  when  conditioned  to  discipline. 

Have  to  discipline  self.  6 
No  disadvantages  to  the  system  5 
Many  students  not  ready  for  freedom  5 
Many  students  drop  out  3 
Student  is  responsible  for  too  much — too  much  relies  on  self  3 
No  lectures — need  some  in  some  areas  3 
Waste  too  much  time — eighty  minute  spare  too  long  3 
Students  work  harder  3 
Don't  get  to  know  other  students  2 
Not  enough  discipline  in  some  classes  1 
Neglect  some  areas  when  pursuing  own  interests  1 


Hard  for  teachers  to  keep  up 


1 
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The  role  the  principal  has  established  puts  great  demands  on  his 
patience  for  he  must  wait  to  see  the  outcomes  of  the  innovations  he 
encourages.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  was  summed  up  in  the  statement, 
"to  run  a  tight  ship  is  easy  but  to  encourage  innovation  and  give  teachers 
a  chance  (to  implement)  is  difficult.”  (Statement  by  L.  Wendt,  personal 
interview,  April  2,  1971.) 

Efforts  to  break  down  the  administrative  hierarchy  or  the  principal- 
assistant-principal  barrier,  have  resulted  in  cooperative  decision 
making  at  the  administrative  level  and  placed  the  principal  in  the  role 
of  group  member  rather  than  group  leader.  Joint  decisions  were  made 
whenever  possible  and  individual  decisions  on  major  matters  were  rare. 

In  this  regard  the  principal  has  awarded  a  great  deal  of  power  to  the 
Faculty  Council  to  change  or  establish  policy. 

Roles  of  the  assistant  principals.  Assistant  principals  tended  to 
equate  their  roles  in  the  organization  with  the  specific  duties  they 
performed.  The  two  assistant  principals  for  curriculum  and  instruction 
thus  pictured  their  roles  as  motivators  and  facilitators  for  curriculum 
development  in  the  school.  Up  to  50%  of  their  time  was  spent  talking 
to  teachers  about  what  they  were  doing  and  encouraging  them  to  do  more. 
They  felt  that  the  professional  development  of  staff  in  terms  of  curri¬ 
culum  was  their  special  duty  and  required  their  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment  . 

The  assistant  principal  for  student  services  was  student-oriented. 
Her  role,  she  thought,  were  a  combination  of  leadership  and  facilita¬ 
tion.  She  filled  the  gap  between  students  and  parents,  students  and 
the  principal  and  sometimes  students  and  teachers.  This  required  her  to 
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interpret  school  policy  or  lack  of  policy  to  parents,  a  role  she  found 
extremely  frustrating.  Her  duties  included  student  activities,  the 
guidance  department,  discipline  and  attendance,  and  student  orientation. 
She  was  the  assistant  principal  with  whom  students  most  frequently 
related. 

The  deputy  assistant  principal  filled  an  administrative  role  in 
the  school.  He  oversaw  the  operation  of  the  general  office  and  attended 
to  the  many  managerial  duties  essential  to  the  operation  of  any  organi¬ 
zation.  He  was  responsible  for  programing  and  student  timetables,  pupil 
accounting,  teacher  consultation,  the  master  schedule  and  inservice 
with  the  guidance  department.  He  was  also  the  administrative  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  community  school  project. 

The  Role  of  the  Curricular  Associate 

Three  out  of  five  curricular  associates  pictured  their  role  as 
para-administrative,  filling  the  gap  somewhere  between  the  teachers  and 
the  administration.  Because  they  had  jurisdiction  over  more  than  one 
area  or  department,  their  duties  were  much  broader  than  those  of  the 
conventional  department  head.  The  administrative  organization  was  such 
that  leadership  roles  were  invited  and  encouraged.  For  this  reason 
curricular  associates  often  found  their  role  similar  to  that  of  an 
assistant  principal  in  a  more  conventional  situation.  For  example,  the 
vocational  accounts  at  LaZerte  were  the  responsibility  of  the  curricular 
associate  rather  than  the  assistant  principal.  The  departmental  autonomy 
provided  was  likened  to  that  of  the  university  and  encouraged  independent 
departmental  development. 

Primarily  in  a  staff  position,  curricula  associates,  saw  their 
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role  as  one  of  motivating,  coordinating,  facilitating  leadership.  Their 
functions  were  to  develop  curriculum,  clarify  philosophy,  encourage 
innovation  by  removing  obstacles  and  accentuate  the  common  elements 
among  the  courses  in  their  area.  A  say  in  the  selection  of  staff  was 
considered  necessary  to  carry  out  these  functions. 

All  curricular  associates  thought  that  their  role  should  have  a 
miminal  evaluative  function  so  that  they  would  not  appear  threatening 
to  their  staffs.  They  did  not  consider  themselves  as  functionally 
superior  to  the  members  of  their  teams  but  felt  that  they  were  first  and 
foremost,  teachers.  One  curricular  associate  felt  that  the  greatest 
prerequisite  for  his  job  was  complete  honesty  and  belief  in  what  he  was 
doing. 

The  role  of  the  curricular  associate  for  guidance  was  that  of 
consultant  and  coordinator  for  the  guidance  program.  Improving  staff 
intercommunication  and  communication  with  students  was  one  of  his  chief 
aims.  His  duties  included  staff  development,  inservice  for  teacher 
advisors,  group  counselling,  handling  crisis  situations,  consultant  to 
teachers,  administrators  and  other  counsellors,  student  orientation 
and  public  relations. 

The  role  of  curricular  associate  was  a  developing  concept,  requir¬ 
ing  further  clarification  and  definition. 

The  Role  of  the  Team  Leader 

Team  leaders  fell  into  two  groups.  Group  one  consisted  of 
individuals  in  the  same  area  of  subject  specialization  as  the  curricular 
associate.  Group  two  contained  those  people  whose  area  of  specializa¬ 
tion  was  different  from  that  of  the  curricular  associate.  For  example, 
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in  the  physical  world  the  interest  of  the  curricular  associate  was 
science.  He  had  a  team  leader  to  assist  him  in  science  and  also  a  team 
leader  in  mathematics.  Due  to  this  two  roles  emerged.  Group  one 
leaders  pictured  themselves  as  assistant  department  heads — a  helper  for 
the  curricular  associate.  Group  two  leaders  saw  their  role  as  that  of 
department  head  for  their  particular  area.  However,  the  exact  nature 
of  the  role  varied  from  department  to  department  depending  on  the  way  in 
which  the  role  of  the  curricular  associate  developed.  For  example, 
where  the  curricular  associate  gave  leadership  in  all  departments  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  world,  the  roles  of  team  leaders  tended  to  be  subordi¬ 
nate  roles.  However,  if  a  curricular  associate  devoted  most  of  his 
energy  to  one  department,  then  the  team  leaders  in  other  departments 
tended  to  more  superior  roles.  The  role  of  team  leader  was  evolving  and 
was  reported  to  have  no  designated  status  as  yet. 

All  of  these  leaders  pictured  their  role  as  facilitator,  motivator, 
and  coordinator  of  activities  for  their  area.  They  were  in  a  staff 
rather  than  a  line  position  and  claimed  little  administrative  responsi¬ 
bility.  They  often  set  examples  for  the  teachers  in  their  team  by  being 
the  one  that  actually  made  the  videotape,  collected  and  filed  materials, 
suggest  and  outlined  programs,  encouraged  innovation  and  organized 
program  activities.  They  felt  responsible  to  both  the  students  and  the 
staff.  A  vital  part  of  their  role  was  the  dissemination  of  information 
and  the  representation  of  staff  opinion  on  the  Faculty  Council. 

The  Role  of  the  Student 

Generally  students  found  that  their  role  was  different  in  LaZerte 
but  many  of  them  found  it  difficult  to  say  how  it  differed.  Of  the 
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sixty-nine  students  interviewed  fifty-eight  or  84%  felt  that  their  role 
had  changed.  The  other  eleven  or  16%  could  see  no  change  in  their  role 
as  a  student.  The  ways  in  which  students  perceived  their  role  to  change 
is  given  in  Table  10. 

The  Changing  Role  of  the  Teacher 

In  order  to  obtain  as  many  views  of  the  teacher's  role  as  possible 
all  staff  members  and  students  were  asked  to  compare  the  role  of  the 
LaZerte  teacher  with  that  of  a  teacher  in  a  more  conventional  setting. 

Administrative  views  of  the  teacher's  role.  Four  out  of  five 
administrators  perceived  a  change  in  the  teacher's  role  at  LaZerte.  The 
one  dissenter  felt  that  the  teacher's  role  was  to  educate,  and  this 
remained  unchanged.  The  mechanics  of  the  role  dif fered, however ,  due  to 
the  facilities  and  to  the  freedom  provided  to  operate  in  departments 
using  these  facilities. 

The  other  four  administrators  perceived  modifications  to  the 
teacher's  usual  role.  Two  saw  it  as  more  professional,  more  of  what  the 
teacher's  role  should  be.  LaZerte  teachers  forced  out  of  structured 
classes  and  into  many  unfamiliar  situations  became  catalysts  in  the 
learning  process.  Their  role  was  more  responsible  and  involved  greater 
trust,  freedom  to  experiment,  a  variety  of  duties  other  then  lecturing, 
and  different  use  of  time.  The  decentralization  of  authority  advocated 
by  the  administration,  necessitated  a  decision-making  role  for  teachers. 

The  other  two  administrators  felt  the  chief  difference  in  role 
resulted  from  the  emphasis  on  team  efforts.  Changing  lines  of  authority 
and  communication  made  team  decision-making  vital  and  necessitated  a 
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TABLE  10 

STUDENT  ROLE  CHANGES  AT  M.  E.  LAZERTE 


Conventional  Role 

Role  at  LaZerte 

Passive  role  in  the  learning  process 

Active  role  in  the  learning  process 

Acceptor  of  information 

Hunter  for  information 

Copier  of  notes — wrote  down  what  More  reading,  research  and 


the  teacher  said 

creative  writing 

Forced  to  sit  in  lectures  that 
did  not  interest  them 

Few  but  essential  lectures  to 
attend 

Memorizer  of  material 

Thinker — Intellectual  Activity 
required 

Role  of  captive 

Role  has  greater  freedom 

Acceptor  of  decisions — little 
choice  in  what  to  study 

Decision  maker — decides  what  to 
study  and  in  what  depth 

Role  provides  little  opportunity 
to  express  opinions 

Role  provides  greater  opportunity 
to  express  opinions 

Pushed  all  the  time — no  need  to 
develop  responsibility 

No  pressure — a  more  responsible 
role  in  learning 

Teacher  motivated  role 

Self-motivated  role 

Work  as  required — learn  what 
was  assigned 

Work  harder — learn  more 

Discipline  problem 

Less  "hassles"  with  teachers 

Dependent  role 

Independent  role 

C  1  ass  determined  role  in  the 
learning  process 

Self-determined  role — feel  more 
important,  trusted  and  human 

Role  of  regular  attendance 

Role  of  truant 

Self-centered  role 

Group  centered  role — more  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  students.  Students 
help  each  other. 
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more  cooperative  role.  Teaching  was  more  difficult  at  LaZerte  and 
required  greater  preparation  and  the  developing  of  curriculum  objectives 
The  teacher-advisor  concept  provide  teachers  with  a  new  and  unexplored 
role . 


Views  of  curricular  associates.  The  curricular  associate  for  the 
world  of  work  was  the  only  one  to  find  the  role  of  the  teacher  unchanged 
All  other  curricular  associates  perceived  the  teacher's  role  to  be  more 
professional  and  individual  oriented  rather  than  subject  oriented. 
Teachers  spent  their  out  of  class  time  preparing  materials  not  lectures 
so  that  they  became  facilitators  and  partners  in  the  learning  process. 

In  class  their  role  was  to  encourage,  help  and  motivate  students.  Out 
of  class  their  role  involved  curriculum  development. 

Views  of  team  leaders.  In  the  areas  of  vocational  education, 
business  education  and  fine  arts,  the  teacher's  role,  to  teach,  was 
perceived  unchanged.  All  other  team  leaders  saw  the  role  as  altered  in 
varying  degrees . 

1.  The  teacher's  role  was  more  professional;  closer  to  the  ideal 
role  in  that  it  provided  the  freedom  to  make  curricular  decisions  and 
to  choose  from  alternatives. 

2.  The  teacher  was  a  facilitator  and  a  helper  rather  than  a 
dispenser  of  knowledge. 

3.  The  teacher  was  a  designer  of  learning  materials. 

4.  The  teacher  was  an  engineer  of  vital  learning  experiences. 

5.  The  teacher's  role  was  to  instruct  small  groups  and  individ¬ 
uals  rather  then  large  groups . 
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6.  Teachers  were  clerks,  record  keepers,  resource  center  aides, 
and  testing  center  operators. 

7.  Teachers  were  resource  persons  rather  than  instructors. 

8.  Teachers  must  be  better  qualified,  know  more  than  their  stu¬ 
dents,  adaptable,  able  to  disseminate  information  and  change  oriented. 

9.  Teachers  were  tutors. 

10.  Teacher's  role  was  that  of  friend  rather  than  disciplinarian. 

The  teacher- advisor  role  of  the  teacher  was  also  considered  as  a 
departure  from  convention. 

Views  of  teachers.  In  interviews  with  teachers  it  was  determined 
that  fourteen  viewed  the  teacher’s  role  as  altered,  eight  perceived  no 
change  and  three  did  not  know  because  it  was  their  first  year  of  teach¬ 
ing.  The  group  that  saw  no  change  in  the  teacher’s  role  were  distributed 
as  follows : 

1  teacher  from  Mathematics 

1  teacher  from  Science 

1  teacher  from  English 

2  teachers  from  Physical  Education  )  Traditionally  individual 

2  teachers  from  Vocational  Education  ) 

-i  r  ti*  \  \  orientation 

1  teacher  from  Fine  Arts  ) 

According  to  this  group  the  teacher's  role  was  to  help,  to  teach, 
to  lecture  and  to  organize  materials.  They  felt  the  role  of  the  teacher 
has  always  been  to  provide  individual  relationships  and  the  school 
situation  allowed  this  to  occur.  It  was  conceded  by  some  however  that 
the  teacher-advisor  was  a  new  role  for  the  teacher. 

To  those  who  viewed  the  teacher's  role  as  different,  the  teacher 

was  : 


1.  an  advisor 
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2. 

a  diagnostician  of  student  difficulties 

3. 

a  stimulator  and  a  motivator 

4. 

a  resource  person 

5. 

a  helper 

6 . 

a  friend 

7. 

a  preparer  of  learning  packages  on  other 

materials 

8. 

a  curriculum  developer 

9. 

an  establisher  of  personal  relationships 

with  students 

10. 

a  discussion  leader 

11. 

an  instructor  of  individuals 

12. 

more  professional 

13. 

a  secretary  and  clerical  assistant 

14. 

a  member  of  a  cooperative  team  engaged  in  developing 
programs  and  philosophy 

The  teacher  at  LaZerte  was  NOT — 

1.  a  lecturer  and  dispenser  of  knowledge 

2.  a  disciplinarian  in  the  traditional  sense 

3.  an  island  in  the  school 

Teachers  as  a  whole  felt  greater  responsibility  for  student  pro¬ 
gress  and  programs.  They  found  themselves  preparing  more  and  working 
harder  than  in  a  conventional  school. 

Views  of  students.  The  distribution  of  opinion  regarding  teacher 
role,  among  students  was: 

1.  sixty-one  thought  the  teacher’s  role  was  different  from  that 
of  a  teacher  in  a  conventional  school 

2.  five  could  see  no  difference  in  the  role 


3.  three  did  not  know  whether  or  not  it  had  changed 
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Some  students  were  able  to  single  out  a  number  of  areas  in  which 
teacher  behavior  differed  and  both  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  the 
changed  role  were  noted.  Table  11  summarizes  the  ways  in  which  students 
perceived  their  teachers.  The  similarity  between  students  and  teachers 
views  of  the  teacher’s  role  is  evident. 

LIKES  AND  DISLIKES 

As  a  corollary  to  the  material  covered  in  this  chapter,  staff  and 
students  were  asked  to  list  the  things  they  liked  most  about  the  school 
and  the  things  they  liked  least.  The  replies  obtained  are  summarized 
in  Tables  12  and  13.  The  likes  and  dislikes  of  both  teachers  and 
students  correspond  closely  to  the  perceived  advantages,  disadvantages 
and  role  changes  for  each  group. 
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TABLE  11 

STUDENT  PERCEPTION  OF  TEACHER'S  ROLE 


Frequency 

The  Teacher's  Role  Is  of  Mention 

To  help  students  on  an  individual  basis  37 

That  of  resource  person  or  source  of  information  14 

To  encourage  and  motivate  rather  than  to  push  14 

Advisor  in  the  selection  of  alternatives  12 

To  wait  until  students  needing  help  seek  him  out  12 

To  become  more  involved  with  students  and  learning  12 

That  of  a  Teacher-Advisor  11 

Not  that  of  a  lecturer  10 

That  of  a  guide  9 

Freer  in  this  school  than  in  a  conventional  school  8 

To  be  a  friend  7 

To  diminish  superior-subordinate  relationships  4 

Not  that  of  a  disciplinarian  4 

The  same  as  a  secretary  or  clerical  worker  3 

That  of  a  disciplinarian  3 

To  prepare  work,  make  sure  students  do  it  3 

Unessential  in  the  learning  process  2 

More  important  than  in  a  conventional  school  1 

To  teach  students  how  to  learn  1 
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TABLE  12 

WHAT  THE  STAFF  LIKED  MOST  AND  LEAST  ABOUT  THE  SCHOOL 


Frequency 

Like  Most  of  Mention 

The  attitude  and  support  of  the  administration  12 
Freedom  to  attempt  and  fail  12 
The  students  at  LaZerte  11 
Professional  feeling  of  being  on  a  team  9 
Not  being  hassled — allowed  to  develop  teaching  situations  6 
Fellow  teachers  6 
Our  own  department  6 
Personal  relationships  and  commitment  5 
Having  a  share  in  the  development  of  the  school  3 
School  atmosphere  where  students  and  staff  feel 

free  to  criticize  3 
The  flexibility  2 
Autonomy  in  decision-making  2 
The  school  philosophy  2 
The  resource  centers  2 
The  limelight  of  a  new  school  2 
Belief  that  we  are  creating  something  worthwhile  1 
Abolition  of  hierarchical  structure  1 
Breadth  of  choice  in  teaching  methods  1 
Board  commitment  in  writing  1 


' 
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TABLE  12— Continued 


Frequency 

Like  Least  of  Mention 

Student  abuse  of  the  system  12 

Teacher-Advisor  Concept  6 

Students  dropping  out  5 

Staff  abuse  of  the  system  5 

Lack  of  communication  channels  4 

Too  much  paper  work  4 

Different  interpretations  of  school  philosophy  4 

Uncertainty  and  inexperience  in  the  program  4 

Absence  of  a  smoking  room  for  students  3 

Lack  of  time  and  funds  3 

Lack  of  role  definition  2 

The  drug  problem  in  the  school  2 

Lack  of  clerical  support  2 

Completely  unreasonable  demands  of  students  2 

Evaluation  problems  2 

Physical  plant  and  facilities  2 

Attendance  problems  1 

Inconsistencies  among  departments  1 

Work  in  establishing  a  new  school  1 

Lack  of  communication  with  the  school  board  1 

Lack  of  contact  with  students  1 

Trying  to  work  out  a  direction  in  attitudes  towards 

education  and  society  for  students  1 

Pressure  to  make  certain  kinds  of  decision 

re:  individualized  instruction  1 
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TABLE  13 

WHAT  STUDENTS  LIKED  MOST  AND  LEAST  ABOUT  THE  SCHOOL 


Frequency 

Like  Most  of  Mention 

Freedom  in  class  19 

Teachers  seem  to  care  about  you  16 

Unrestricted  atmosphere  11 

Teacher-Advisor  concept  7 

Facilities  6 

Choice  of  subjects  5 

Other  students  3 

Individualized  Instruction  3 

Not  being  pushed  3 

Smoking  3 

Social  life  3 

Auditing  courses  3 

Responsibility  for  own  program  3 

Science  department  3 

Unipak  system  3 

Vocational  section  3 

Resource  centers  3 

Communication  with  teachers  2 

Can  walk  out  of  class  2 

Small  group  discussions  2 

No  detentions  2 


Few  rules 


1 
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TABLE  13 — Continued 


Frequency 

Like  Most 

of  Mention 

Mathmatics  quest 

1 

Caretakers 

1 

School  is  more  personal 

1 

School  philosophy 

1 

Can  write  examinations  when  ready 

1 

Frequency 

Like  Least 

of  Mention 

Teacher  advisor  concept  11 
Some  teachers--don ’ t  know  what  they  are  doing  9 
Student  abuse  of  the  system  6 
Student  apathy  5 
Drug  problem  in  the  school  4 
Teachers  never  in  class  4 
Some  fellow  students  4 
Too  many  classes  4 
Long  bus  ride  4 
Resource  center  regulations  3 
Don’t  get  to  know  the  administration  3 
Lack  of  student  activities  3 
All  the  innovations  3 

3 


Smoking  in  the  halls 
Compulsory  attendance 


2 


. 
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TABLE  13— Continued 

Frequency 

Like  Least  of  Mention 

Don't  get  to  know  the  teachers  well  2 

Stealing  in  the  school  2 

Long  periods  2 

Lack  of  reference  material  and  books  2 

Large  classes  2 

Too  many  regulations  re:  dances  2 

Not  really  working  at  own  rate  2 

Teachers  don't  push  1 

Some  teachers  get  too  personal  1 

Lack  of  freedom  1 

Not  enough  counsellors  1 

No  one  cares  when  you  skip  1 

Individualized  instruction  1 

Lack  of  student  power  1 

No  smoking  during  free  periods  1 

Lack  of  friendship  with  fellow  students  1 

£ 

These  were  out  of  town  students. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  M.  E.  LAZERTE  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  PROJECT 

THE  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  DEFINED 

A  relatively  new  concept  in  the  City  of  Edmonton,  the  community 
school  has  been  defined  in  a  brief  submitted  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Edmonton  Public  School  Board  as  follows: 

A  School-Community  is  a  life-centered  school  which  uses 
education  to  improve  the  quality  of  human  living,  both  individual 
and  group  (Smilanich,  R.  1970:1) 

This  definition  is  expanded  in  an  "Invitation  to  the  Community" 
sent  out  in  November  1970,  by  the  men  directing  the  community  school 
project  at  M.  E.  LaZerte.  In  this  invitation  Andrews  and  Pike  (1970) 
inform  their  readers: 

A  Community  School  opens  its  doors  and  provides  opportunities 
for  personal  development  and  growth  to  all  people  in  the  community. 
It  works  with  the  community  in  finding  out  educational,  recrea¬ 
tional  and  social  needs  and  shares  the  responsibility  of  planning 
and  developing  programs  to  meet  these  needs.  It  seeks  the  help 
of  interested  people  in  enhancing  the  day  time  school  curriculum. 

The  concept  of  community  school  emphasizes  that  education  is  a 
life-long  process  which  it  endeavours  to  make  available  to  all  citizens 
at  public  cost.  In  this  way  it  fulfills  its  basic  function;  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  learners  in  the  area  served.  In  educating  the  young 
it  considers  the  worth  of  each  individual  and  endeavours  to  provide 
him  with  a  full  range  of  life  activities.  In  this  regard  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  compatible  with  the  LaZerte  philosophy  which  also  considers 
individual  worth.  Provision  for  active  participation,  by  community 
members, in  the  education  of  their  children  is  made,  and  by  focusing  on 
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the  community  and  its  needs,  the  way  of  life  for  the  area  may  be  im¬ 
proved.  The  two  way  cooperation  found  in  a  community  school  enables  the 
school  to  move  out  into  the  community  so  as  to  avail  itself  of  community 
resources  and  permits  the  community  to  move  into  the  school  so  that  con¬ 
tinuous  education  becomes  possible.  The  use  of  the  school  by  the  com¬ 
munity  ideally  involves  all  groups  from  infants  to  senior  citizens. 

Objectives  of  Community  School 

The  general  objectives  of  community  school  as  outlined  in  the 
brief  to  the  superintendent  (Smilanich,  1970:3)  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  To  serve  the  community  and  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  concept 
in  an  urban  setting. 

2.  To  involve  community  members  in  school  affairs. 

3.  To  improve  communication  between  school  and  community 
agencies . 

4.  To  discover  and  employ  educational  techniques  and  innovations 
particularly  suited  to  the  area. 

5.  To  provide  programs  for  leisure  time  pursuits. 

6.  To  aid  in  the  solution  of  pressing  family  problems  for 
example  housing. 

7.  To  disseminate  community  school  philosophy. 

8.  To  integrate  existing  community  programs  into  the  total 
community  school  setting. 

9.  To  provide  inservice  staff  training  programs. 
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THE  M.  E.  LAZERTE  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  PROJECT 

The  Beginning  of  the  Project 

Early  in  1970  the  superintendent  of  the  Edmonton  Public  School 
Board  received  a  brief  recommending  the  initiation  of  a  community  school 
pilot  project  at  M.  E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School.  This  brief  was  a 
joint  effort  of  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board,  the  University  of 
Alberta,  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  for  the  City  of  Edmonton 
and  the  Alberta  Department  of  Youth.  It  outlined  the  philosophy  of 
community  school,  its  characteristics,  objectives,  some  impeding  structure 
and  the  role  of  a  community  school  director. 

On  June  9,  1970  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  its  administration  passed  a  motion  which  provided  for  the 
immediate  appointment  of  a  community  project  manager  to  the  department 
of  extension  services.  It  also  directed  the  extension  services  branch 
of  the  school  board  to  study  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  community 
school  project  within  the  inner  city.  As  a  result  of  this  feasibility 
study  the  Board  at  its  meeting  on  September  29,  1970  established  the 
position  of  consultant-community  use  of  schools.  Consequently  the 
consultant  was  appointed  on  October  1,  1970. 

The  consultant  for  the  community  use  of  schools  was  directed  to: 

1.  Initiate,  guide  and  coordinate  two  community  school  pilot 

projects:  one  at  M.  E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School  involving  low  to 

middle  level  socio-economic  families,  and  the  other  at  Spruce  Avenue, 
Elementary-Junior  High  school,  in  the  inner  city. 

2.  Endeavour  to  produce  a  community  school  concept  workable  and 
agreeable  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board. 
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3.  Examine  existing  programs  which  could  be  placed  under  the 
community  school  umbrella. 

4.  Make  recommendations  regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  Board 
should  commit  itself  to  the  implementation  of  community  school  programs. 

In  mid-October  the  Edmonton  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 
appointed  representatives  to  both  schools.  In  late  October,  LaZerte 
established  a  project  steering  and  enabling  committee.  This  was  an 
interdisciplinary  committee  and  contained  representation  from: 

M.  E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School 

Edmonton  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

Director  of  the  Community  Social  Services  Unit 

Edmonton  Public  Libraries  Administration 

City  of  Edmonton  Health  Department 

Edmonton  Public  School  Board  Community  School  Consultant 

The  committee  immediately  set  to  work  to  establish  its  terms  of 
reference,  initiate  projects  in  the  area,  take  inventory  of  available 
space  and  facilities,  coordinate  activities  with  the  extension  depart¬ 
ments  and  fix  booking  procedures.  At  its  first  meeting  on  October  20, 
1970  the  committee  set  out  its  terms  of  reference  as  follows: 

1.  To  stimulate,  initiate  and  guide  the  development  of  a  com¬ 
munity  school  program  at  M.  E.  LaZerte. 

2.  To  optimize  interaction  between  the  school,  social  service 
agencies  and  the  community  by  using  community  resources  and  making 
agencies  resources  available  to  the  community. 

3.  To  identify  needs,  desires  and  demands  and  recommend  action 
to  satisfy  them. 

4.  To  identify  and  analyze  problems  and  recommend  policy  and 
procedures  for  their  remedy. 

5.  To  evaluate  the  project  and  recommend  future  policies  and 
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procedures  for  the  extension  of  the  community  school  concept  in  the 
Edmonton  Public  School  system. 

(Minutes:  M.  E.  LaZerte  Steering  and  Enabling  Committee  1970:2) 

In  November,  two  task  forces  were  established.  One  was  to  concentrate 
on  the  non-curricular  use  of  the  school,  that  is,  bringing  the  community 
into  the  school.  The  other  was  to  concentrate  on  integrating  the  com¬ 
munity  school  concept  into  the  curriculum  or  to  making  the  staff  aware 
of  the  community  resources  available.  Also  in  November  an  invitation 
was  sent  out  to  the  community  encouraging  the  use  of  the  school  facili¬ 
ties  (See  Appendix  J) . 

Some  Community  School  Projects 

1.  Mothers 1  day  out  program.  This  began  as  Monday  morning 
activity  for  about  fifteen  mothers  in  the  community  and  developed  into 
a  Monday -Wednesday  morning,  9  to  11:30  a.m.  program  involving  about 
eighty  women  who  attended  on  a  more  or  less  regular  basis.  Mothers  came 
to  the  school,  took  part  in  a  variety  of  projects,  and  left  their  child¬ 
ren  in  a  day  care  center  staffed  by  volunteer  students  in  the  child 
care  course  under  the  direction  of  an  adult  who  was  a  qualified  day  care 
worker.  These  students  received  special  projects  credit  for  their  work. 
Out  of  this  program  has  developed  a  day  care  center  operating  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  from  9  to  11:30  a.m.  and  able  to  accommodate  twenty 
preschool  children  and  six  babies.  Open  to  any  woman  in  the  area  at  a 
cost  of  $1.00  (25q  for  each  additional  child)  the  center  "allows  women 
of  the  community  a  certain  amount  of  time  each  week  to  do  their  own 
thing  free  from  the  ever  constant  responsibilities  of  home  and  family." 
(The  Edmonton  Journal,  May  17,  1971:14) 
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2.  Use  of  community  personnel  in  school.  Example:  a  former 
office  worker  in  the  community  helped  out  in  the  business  education 
department  every  Wednesday  morning. 

3.  Movies .  Every  Thursday  evening  movies  were  shown  in  the  school 
auditorium,  for  a  nominal  fee.  In  March  a  "Food  and  Movies"  night 
attracted  many  community  people.  Generally  this  project  has  been  well 
supported. 

4.  Teen  drop-in  center.  Every  Sunday  afternoon  the  school  opened 
its  recreational  facilities  to  the  teenage  population  of  the  area.  The 
program  is  operated  by  Parks  and  Recreation  personnel  assisted  by  the 
school  staff. 

5.  Church  services.  Every  Sunday  the  United  Church  held  services 
in  the  school  auditorium. 

6.  Community  interest  inventory.  Students  in  the  Social  Studies 
10  classes  were  canvassing  the  area  to  determine  community  interests 
and  needs . 

7.  Community  projects.  LaZerte  students  aided  in  community 
projects  such  as  the  day  care  center.  Some  also  helped  teachers  in 
neighboring  schools  with  special  projects. 

8.  Extension  courses.  Night  classes  were  conducted  in  academic, 
general  interest  and  vocational  areas. 

9.  Summer  programs.  Special  summer  courses  were  to  be  provided 
for  community  members. 

10.  Weigh twatchers .  A  weigh twatchers  club  in  the  school  welcomed 
participants  from  other  area  schools  as  well  as  parents. 

Many  of  the  existing  projects  have  been  marked  by  trial  and  error, 
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constant  evaluation  and  reorganization.  Many  other  projects  were  in 
the  developmental  phase.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  community  school 
project  have  been  exceedingly  carefull  not  to  force  programs  on  the 
community.  Instead  they  have  allowed  the  community  to  develop  and 
evolve  many  of  its  own  programs  based  on  community  need.  In  this  way 
community  support  has  been  assured  and  active  community  participation 
developed . 


IMPACT  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  CONCEPT 
ON  THE  SCHOOL  SITUATION 


In  this  investigation  an  effort  was  made  to  determine  how  well 
the  concept  of  community-school  was  understood  by  students  and  staff. 


S  tudents 


The  sixty-nine  students  interviewed  displayed  varying  degrees  of 
understanding  of  the  community  school  concept  as  indicated  by  the 
dis  tribution : 

Number  of 


S tudents  Per  cent 

Correct  understanding  of  the  Community 

School  concept  8  11.6 

Equated  with  community  use  of  school 

facilities  only  24  34.8 

Equated  with  school  use  of  community 

resources  only  2  2.9 

Mistaken  idea  of  Community  School  concept  11  15.9 

Did  not  know  the  meaning  of  community 

school  j^4  34 . 8 

69  100.0 
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The  first  group  listed,  indicated  an  understanding  of  the  two  way 
exchange  between  school  and  community  and  placed  the  school  at  the 
center  of  community  life.  Those  classed  in  the  "mistaken  idea"  category 
gave  answers  which  indicated  the  school  was  for  the  use  of  students  of 
a  particular  geographic  area.  This  idea  could  be  applied  to  any  school. 

Teachers 

Teacher  understanding  of  the  community  school  concept,  tended  to 
equate  it  with  community  use  of  school  facilities  as  shown  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution: 

Number  of 


Teachers  Per  cent 

Correct  understanding  of  the  Community 

School  concept  5  20 

Equate  with  community  use  of  school 

facilities  only  11  44 

Equate  with  school  use  of  community 

resources  only  2  8 

Mistaken  idea  of  Community  School  concept  2  8 

Did  not  know  the  meaning  of  Community  School  _5  20 

25  100 


One  teacher  stated  that  he  was  not  happy  with  the  concept  as  it 
existed  at  LaZerte  but  7  teachers  or  28%  thought  it  was  a  good  idea  to 
use  school  facilities  as  much  as  possible.  The  two  statements  classi¬ 
fied  under  the  "mistaken  idea"  category  involved  the  following 
definitions : 

1.  Community  School  means  babysitting  youngsters  while  mother's 
volunteer  work. 

2.  Community  School  is  an  attempt  to  justify  the  expense  of  a 
school.  Students  alone  are  justification  enough  for  a  school. 
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Various  problem  areas  were  isolated  by  the  teachers  interviewed: 

1.  Where  does  the  school  obtain  the  extra  supplies  and  equipment 
needed  for  community  school  programs? 

2.  Where  are  qualified  instructors  found?  Should  programs  lack¬ 
ing  qualified  instructors  be  allowed? 

3.  Who  is  responsible  for  supervision  and  security  when  the 
community  uses  school  facilities? 

4.  How  should  school  officials  cope  with  the  problem  of  vandalism? 

5.  How  should  the  concept  of  accountability  be  applied  in  this 
project? 

6.  Should  the  cost  of  community  school  programs  be  shared  or 
should  the  use  of  school  facilities  be  free  to  community  groups? 

7.  If  classrooms  are  to  be  left  open  at  all  times,  where  are 
teachers  to  keep  their  materials  for  class  use? 

The  need  for  greater  cooperation  and  communication  was  seen  as 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  project.  One  teacher  indicated  that  there 
was  little  of  use  to  the  school  in  the  immediate  community. 

On  the  credit  side,  teachers  thought  the  community  school  might 
have  such  advantages  as: 

1.  Produce  parental  and  student  involvement  in  school  programs. 

2.  Help  overcome  the  alientation  prevalent  in  large  organizations. 

3.  Make  the  school  a  center  for  continuing  learning  in  the 
community . 

4.  Enable  the  school  to  take  advantage  of  the  people  and  re¬ 
sources  in  the  community. 

5.  Bridge  the  gap  between  teacher  and  parent. 
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Curricular  Leaders 

The  curricular  leaders  that  is  the  curricular  associates  and 
team  leaders  displayed  a  good  understanding  of  the  community  school 
concept  due  in  part  to  participation  on  the  project  steering  committee. 
Only  two  indicated  they  did  not  fully  understand  the  concept  and  three 
equated  it  with  community  use  of  school  facilities. 

The  problems  and  difficulties  cited  by  this  group  were  essentially 
the  same  as  those  indicated  by  the  teachers.  Additional  problem  areas 
included : 

1.  Parents  in  regular  day  classes  (Mothers'  day  out  parents) 
required  much  more  time  than  the  teacher  had  to  give. 

2.  Students  may  suffer  as  a  result  of  shortages  of  materials 
resulting  from  community  school  programs. 

3.  Students  and  teachers  were  not  ready  for  this  approach. 

4.  The  community  was  parasitic  on  the  school. 

5.  The  school  had  no  way  to  get  into  the  community  and  no  usable 
resources  were  within  walking  distance.  In  this  regard  it  was  felt 
that  a  school  owned  bus  would  be  a  real  asset  and  contribute  greatly  to 
the  project. 

Additional  credits  stated  by  curricular  leaders  included: 

1.  The  ability  to  offer  leisure  time  activities  to  the  community. 

2.  Increased  communication  within  the  community.  In  this  regard 
the  survey  of  community  interests,  taken  by  the  Social  Studies  10 
classes  has  drawn  interest  of  the  community  school  officials  as  well 

as  officials  in  City  Hall. 
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Administration 

Unique  problems  were  presented  by  the  school  administration  all 
of  whom  seemed  to  possess  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  concept.  The 
principal  pointed  out  that  while  the  concept  of  school-community  was 
right  and  valid  it  did  greatly  complicate  his  role  and  the  operation  of 
the  day  school.  There  was  a  need,  he  indicated,  for  a  full  time  person, 
with  administrative  status,  to  look  after  the  community  school  program. 
The  principals'  salaries  were  based  on  the  number  of  students  in  the 
day  school  not  on  all  the  extra  work  and  worry  involved  with  community 
school . 

The  deputy  assistant  principal  served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
community-school  steering  committee.  His  chief  interest  was  in  imple¬ 
menting  day  programs  that  would  bring  out  the  full  potential  of  the 
community  school  concept  as  opposed  to  the  community  use  of  school 
facilities.  He  was  striving  for  a  life-centered  approach  which  would 
bring  the  classroom  into  the  community  and  the  community  into  the  class¬ 
room.  Day  programs,  of  this  nature,  implemented  thus  far  included  the 
"day  care  course"  conducted  by  the  Glengarry  Day  Care  Center  and  the 
mothers'  day  out  program. 

The  remaining  assistant  principals  outlined  still  other  problem 

areas : 

1.  While  the  impact  of  community  school  in  terms  of  education 
and  community  involvement  was  good,  the  problem  of  trying  to  work  within 
the  existing  structure,  was  great. 

2.  There  was  no  office  in  the  central  administration  with 
authority  for  community  school. 
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3.  There  was  a  problem  of  liaison  with  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department . 

4.  Problems  of  security  and  supervision. 

5.  Maintenance  problem.  Who  pays  for  the  extra  caretaking  staff 
needed  when  the  school  is  used  at  night? 

6.  The  use  of  equipment  and  materials  by  community  night  classes 
created  problems  for  the  day  school. 

7.  The  sharing  of  facilities  and  responsibilities  has  not  yet 
been  worked  out. 

8.  There  was  a  problem  of  how  to  choose  the  community  members  who 
could  work  in  a  school.  For  example,  this  year  a  basketball  coach  was 
enlisted  from  the  community.  Students  objected  to  the  philosophy  and 
methods  of  this  person.  If  the  school  is  to  be  held  responsible  for 
school  attitudes  and  sportsmanship,  how  does  it  choose  people  who  will 
teach  what  it  wants,  the  way  it  wants? 

The  head  caretaker  of  the  school  confirmed  the  existence  of  pro¬ 
blems  in  the  area  of  maintenance.  He  reported  that  during  February 
alone,  212  hours  of  extra  work,  not  including  night  classes,  were 
required  by  the  caretaking  staff.  Since  no  charge  was  made  for  the  use 
of  school  facilities  most  of  this  work  had  to  be  done  without  pay. 
Another  problem  reported  was  that  of  damage  to  school  facilities  and 
equipment.  It  was  extremely  difficult  to  fix  the  blame  for  such 
damage  with  so  many  different  groups  handling  the  equipment. 


CHAPTER  IX 


CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  and  describe 
the  program  for  individualized  instruction  as  it  was  developing  at  M. 

E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School  in  Edmonton,  Alberta.  Seven  broad 
areas  were  considered: 

1.  Does  the  stated  philosophy  of  the  school  coincide  with  the 
perceived  philosophy  of  administrators,  teachers  and  students? 

2.  What  provisions  (with  respect  to  organization,  facilities 

and  innovations)  have  been  made  by  administrators,  curricular  associates 
and  teachers  to  facilitate  the  individualized  instruction  program? 

3.  What  were  the  major  difficulties  experienced  by  administrators, 
curricular  associates,  teachers  and  students  in  the  implementation  of 
the  program  for  individualized  instruction? 

4.  What  changes  have  been  made  during  the  planning  phase  and  the 
operational  phase  of  the  project? 

5.  What  effect  has  the  program  for  individualized  instruction  had 
on  the  roles  of  organization  members? 

6.  What  advantages,  disadvantages,  implications  and  consequences, 
have  been  noted  by  administrators,  teachers  and  students  as  a  result 

of  the  individualized  instruction  program? 

7.  What  is  the  "community  school"  and  how  has  it  been  applied  at 
LaZerte? 


An  examination  of  the  literature  on  change  and  innovation  was 
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used  to  provide  a  theoretical  framework  as  well  as  the  specific  back¬ 
ground  for  the  study. 

Rationale  and  Design 

To  show  the  evolutionary  nature  of  innovation,  the  development  of 
the  school  was  traced,  in  historical  perspective,  over  an  eight-month 
period  prior  to  school  opening  in  September,  1970.  The  development  of 
a  student  centered  philosophy,  involving  consideration  of  individual 
differences,  and  its  effect  on  curricular  programs,  building  design, 
organization  and  staff  selection  was  studied. 

The  major  sections  of  this  study  focused  on  the  school  situation 
since  the  school  opened.  The  school  situation  was  analyzed  to  examine 
the  relationships  between  philosophy  and  educational  practice.  Specific 
provisions  for  individualized  instruction  and  the  evolving  organiza¬ 
tional  patterns  were  studied  in  relation  to  school  philosophy.  Included 
were  the  difficulties  experienced  during  the  planning  and  implementing 
phase  and  the  changes  and  future  plans  that  resulted.  The  roles  of 
administrators  and  curricular  leaders  were  described  and  the  changes  in 
the  role  of  the  teacher  and  the  student  analyzed.  The  implications, 
consequences,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  LaZerte  program  were 
investigated.  Finally  the  community  school  concept,  as  it  was  develop¬ 
ing  at  LaZerte,  and  its  impact  on  staff  and  students,  was  reviewed. 

Methodology 

The  case  study  method  of  research,  which  endeavours  to  study  many 
aspects  of  a  particular  event  or  situation,  was  used  in  this  investiga¬ 


tion  . 


' 
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Data  were  collected  during  March  1971  on  a  three  day  a  week 
8:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  schedule.  Data  sources  were  of  two  kinds: 

(1)  printed  materials  and  (2)  personal  contacts.  Printed  materials  in¬ 
cluded  school  records,  booklets  and  newsletters,  Edmonton  Public  School 
Board  Publications,  the  minutes  of  the  LaZerte  Planning  Committee  and 
printed  matter  and  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee  for  the  com¬ 
munity  school  project.  Personal  contact  involved  semi-structured  inter¬ 
views  (see  Appendix  A)  with  staff  and  students,  personal  observation  of 
the  school  situation  and  participation  in  teaching  activities  and  school 
meetings . 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  forty-eight  out  of  a  possible  sixty 
eight  staff  members  were  interviewed.  Teachers  from  all  subject  areas 
were  represented.  The  sixty-nine  students  interviewed  represented  all 
grades  and  types  of  programs. 


FINDINGS 

The  findings  of  this  study  have  been  summarized  in  relation  to 
the  seven  broad  areas  originally  considered  as  a  basis  for  this  research 


DOES  THE  STATED  PHILOSOPHY  COINCIDE  WITH 
THE  PERCEIVED  PHILOSOPHY? 


Stated  Philosophy 

The  stated  philosophy  of  the  school  was  the  work  of  the  M.  E. 
LaZerte  Planning  Committee  as  indicated  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

The  philosophy  stated  that  each  student  was  to  be  accepted  at  his 
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present  level  of  development  and  provided  with  an  individualized  program 
to  meet  his  needs.  Among  the  means  to  accomplish  this  goal  were  con¬ 
tinuous  progress,  independent  study,  cooperative  teaching  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  student  accountability. 

Perceived  Philosophy 

The  perceived  philosophy  of  the  school  administrators  and  two 
other  staff  members  coincided  with  the  stated  philosophy. 

The  absence  of  a  consistent  philosophy  was  the  perception  of 
seven  staff  members. 

Thirty-four  staff  members  and  all  students  interviewed  equated 
school  philosophy  with  the  means  of  achieving  it,  for  example,  inde¬ 
pendent  study  and  continuous  progress.  There  appeared  to  be  consider¬ 
able  confusion  regarding  the  exact  nature  of  the  philosophy  as  stated 
in  school  policy.  The  confusion  was  primarily  the  result  of  accepting 
such  innovations  as  independent  study,  or  continuous  progress  as  con¬ 
stituting  the  school  philosophy.  These  innovations  are  only  specific 
aspects  of  an  individualized  instruction  program. 

If  the  school  philosophy  of  individualized  instruction,  focused 
on  the  individual  student  then  all  departments  subscribed  to  it,  although 
some  departments  did  not  seem  to  realize  this.  Teachers  from  all  areas 
expressed  concern  regarding  student  needs.  They  questioned  constantly 
what  was  best  for  students  and  whether  the  innovations  they  had  imple¬ 
mented  would  be  detrimental  to  some  pupils.  However,  the  focus  on 
means  (the  innovations)  rather  than  the  end,  (individualized  instruction) 
caused  some  teachers  to  reject  the  idea  of  a  total  school  philosophy. 


. 
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WHAT  PROVISIONS  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  FOR 
INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION? 


Historical  Provisions 

The  major  provisions  for  individualized  instruction  were  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  planning  phase  of  the  LaZerte  school  operation  by  the 
M.  E.  LaZerte  Planning  Committee.  From  the  beginning  the  school  was 
planned  to  provide  an  innovative  program.  The  stated  school  philosophy 
made  provisions  for  many  innovations  such  as  continuous  progress  and 
team  teaching.  In  addition  it  provided  opportunity  for  teachers  to  try 
new  teaching  methods  and  develop  new  teaching  materials. 

The  freedom  for  teachers  to  experiment  in  curricular  areas  was  one 
of  the  chief  provisions  for  the  program  of  individualized  instruction. 
The  emphasis  on  instructional  leadership  at  the  department  level  and  the 
focus  of  programs  on  individual  student  needs  were  other  provisions 
intended  to  facilitate  the  program.  The  provisions  to  personalize  the 
school  situation  (for  example,  the  teacher- advisor  concept)  appeared  to 
be  accepted  by  both  students  and  staff. 

Current  Provisions 

One  of  the  provisions  for  individualized  instruction  was  the 
leadership  and  flexibility  of  the  school  administration.  Two  assistant 
principals  were  assigned  to  the  area  of  curriculum  and  instruction,  to 
work  closely  with  curricular  associate  and  team  leaders  in  the  area  of 
curriculum  development.  A  great  deal  of  freedom  in  this  area  was  given 
to  associates  and  teachers.  The  efforts  of  the  administration  to  de¬ 
centralize  authority  in  curriculum  areas  gave  added  responsibility  to 
curricular  associates  and  team  leaders.  For  the  most  part  this 
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responsibility  appeared  to  be  accepted  willingly  and  with  enthusiasm. 
Leadership  was  evident  in  most  departments. 

The  freedom  afforded  staff  members  provided  a  wide  variety  of 
curricular  approaches.  Most  departments  were  formulating  their  own  means 
of  individualizing  instruction  resulting  in  new  ideas  and  methods.  The 
groups  that  appeared  happy,  enthusiastic,  and  productive  were  those  that 
were  trying  new  things  and  finding  that  they  worked.  Outstanding  among 
these  groups  were  the  departments  of  science,  English  and  social  studies. 

As  a  result  of  the  focus  on  the  student  LaZerte  teachers  were 
beginning  to  accept  that  each  student  responds  to  the  learning  situation 
in  a  unique  way.  Consequently  a  multitude  of  learning  experiences  had 
to  be  provided  and  the  student  had  to  be  helped  to  find  the  one  best 
suited  for  him.  The  cooperative  group  approach  of  most  departments  was 
considered  by  many  staff  members  to  be  beneficial  in  this  regard. 

One  provision  to  make  the  school  more  personal  was  the  teacher- 
advisor  concept.  It  provided  for  teacher-student  interaction  by  assign¬ 
ing  small  groups  of  students  to  particular  teachers.  The  teacher-advisor 
was  to  help  orient  students  to  school  policy,  listen  to  their  troubles, 
help  them  with  any  difficulties  and  act  as  a  friend. 

Some  confusion  regarding  the  teacher-advisor  concept  was  evident. 
Neither  students  nor  teachers  appeared  to  know  what  was  expected  of  them 
regarding  this  concept.  Many  teachers  did  not  feel  qualified  and  some 
were  fearful  that  they  might  do  more  harm  than  good  by  acting  as 
psychologists.  The  use  of  the  teacher- advisor  meetings  as  a  distribu¬ 
tion  point  for  administrative  information  and  forms  left  little  time  to 
develop  personal  relationships  and  seemed  to  destroy  its  real  purpose  in 
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the  minds  of  both  students  and  teachers. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  the  implementation  of  the  school-wi thin- 
a-school  concept  and  it  appeared  that  the  world  concept  was  only  parti¬ 
ally  operational.  While  administrators  and  curricular  associates 
appeared  to  be  oriented  to  this  concept,  most  team  leaders,  students 
and  teachers  worked  and  thought  in  terms  of  subject  areas. 


WHAT  WERE  THE  MAJOR  DIFFICULTIES? 

Difficulties  Related  to  Staff 

Staff  related  difficulties  involved  the  school  philosophy,  the 
innovative  program  and  the  establishment  of  roles.  Different  philosophi¬ 
cal  interpretations  caused  confusion  for  staff  members  and  conflict  and 
tension  within  and  among  departments.  Problems  related  the  innovative 
program  involved  teacher  adjustment,  or  lack  of  adjustment,  to  the 
LaZerte  situation.  Many  teachers  felt  they  lacked  expertise  and  exper¬ 
ience  with  this  type  of  program  and  this  feeling  was  aggravated  by  the 
lack  of  preparation  and  inservice  programs.  All  teachers  reported  a 
lack  of  time  (needed  to  produce  curricular  materials,  develop  new  teach¬ 
ing  methods  and  get  to  know  students)  as  a  major  difficulty. 

Difficulties  Related  to  Students 

Major  student  difficulties  were  related  to  student  adjustment  to 
the  LaZerte  program  and  inadequate  preparation  for  both  students  and 
their  parents.  The  emphasis  on  reading  created  problems  for  students 
weak  in  reading  skills.  The  absence  of  attendance  and  achievement 
standards  confused  some  students  and  complicated  their  efforts  to  adjust 
to  the  freedom  and  responsibilities  afforded  them  by  the  program. 
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Difficulties  Related  to  Curriculum 

One  major  difficulty  involved  building  a  curriculum  compatible  with 
school  philosophy.  Coupled  with  this  was  the  tremendous  amount  of  pro¬ 
duction  work  required  and  the  time  factor.  Teachers  were  unanimous  in 
listing  time  as  a  major  difficulty.  Insufficient  financial  resources, 
support  staff,  printing  facilities  and  supplies  were  frequently  mentioned. 

One  serious  problem  involved  feedback,  or  lack  of  it,  and  evalua¬ 
tion.  With  the  implementation  of  new  programs  immediate  feedback  infor¬ 
mation  was  considered  vital,  so  that  programs  could  be  modified  and 
expanded.  How  to  report  to  parents  was  another  area  of  difficulty  that 
resulted  in  a  variety  of  reporting  procedures. 

A  major  difficulty  for  the  guidance  department  was  defining  roles 
of  guidance  personnel  in  relation  to  school  philosophy  and  orienting 
both  students  and  staff  to  the  T.  A.  concept.  The  apparent  confusion 
regarding  the  latter  concept  indicated  a  lack  of  understanding  among 
teachers  and  students. 


WHAT  CHANGES  HAVE  BEEN  MADE? 

Changes  During  the  Planning  Phase 

Four  changes  in  organization  were  found  during  the  planning  phase. 
These  changes  reflected  the  efforts  of  the  planning  committee  to  trans¬ 
late  philosophy  into  organizational  patterns  and  provide  for  an  innova¬ 
tive  type  of  program.  The  major  changes  during  the  planning  phase 
involved  the  following: 

1.  The  house  system  was  changed  to  the  school-within-a-school 


system. 
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2.  The  semester  system  was  changed  to  the  ten-month  variable 
schedule  consisting  of  a  two-day  cycle  of  eight-forty  minute  periods  per 
day  with  all  subjects  scheduled  in  double  periods  (Appendix  E) . 

3.  Four  worlds:  world  of  work,  world  of  leisure,  physical  world 
and  social  world  replaced  the  domains. 

4.  Department  heads  with  jurisdiction  in  one  subject  area  were 
changed  to  curricular  associates  with  jurisdiction  in  several  subject 
areas . 

5.  Assistant  department  heads  became  subject  chairmen,  then  team 
leaders .  Their  duties  were  essentially  to  aid  the  curricular  associate 
in  particular  subject  areas. 

6.  The  chairman  for  guidance  was  changed  to  curricular  associate 
and  the  position  of  associate  for  student  services  was  abolished. 

7.  The  assistant  principal  for  vocational  education  was  changed 
to  assistant  principal  for  curriculum  and  instruction.  This  provided 
two  assistant  principals  in  the  curriculum  area. 

All  of  these  changes  were  intended  to  facilitate  the  program  for 
individualized  instruction,  and  to  provide  instructional  leadership  for 
the  staff. 

Changes  During  the  Operations  Phase 

Major  changes  occurred  as  new  programs  were  implemented  and 
studied.  Programs  and  innovations  that  proved  ineffective  were  modified 
or  discarded.  Thus  the  T.  A.  concept  was  modified  to  allow  students  to 
select  their  own  advisor,  and  time  limits,  for  the  completion  of  course 
units,  were  established.  Teaching  methods  changed  over  the  year.  For 
example, English  teachers  began  the  year  using  traditional  methods  and 
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gradually  moved  to  more  innovative  programs  by  Christmas.  Many  teachers 
accepted  change  as  a  part  of  the  school  situation. 

WHAT  EFFECT  HAS  THE  LAZERTE  PROGRAM  HAD  ON  ROLES? 

The  comparison  of  administrative  roles  at  LaZerte  with  similar 
roles  in  a  more  conventional  school  was  not  possible  because  administra¬ 
tors  had  not  been  in  similar  positions  last  year.  That  roles  were 
evolving  was  evidenced  by  the  changes  over  the  year.  The  principal  was 
endeavouring  to  develop  a  non-directive,  facilitative  role  and  the  roles 
of  the  assistant  principals  appeared  to  be  influenced  by  the  duties  they 
performed. 

The  roles  for  curricular  associates  and  team  leaders  was  also  in 
the  process  of  development.  Since  curricular  associates  had  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  more  than  one  subject  area  their  responsibilities  were  much 
broader  than  those  of  department  heads  in  more  conventional  situations. 
Some  curricular  associates  reported  difficulty  in  providing  leadership 
in  more  than  one  subject  area.  They  tended  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
and  energies  on  the  subject  area  in  which  they  were  specialists.  This 
resulted  in  two  types  of  roles  for  team  leaders.  Those  in  the  same  area 
of  subject  speciality  as  the  curricular  associate  assumed  the  role  of 
assistants  to  the  curricular  associates:  those  in  different  areas  of 
subject  speciality  assumed  the  role  of  department  head  for  that  area. 
This  created  inequalities  within  the  world  structure  for  some  subject 
areas  had  the  guidance  of  two  leaders  while  others  had  only  one. 

Of  the  teachers  interviewed,  56%  perceived  an  alteration  in  their 
usual  role.  The  difference  was  most  marked  in  those  areas  in  which 
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attempts  to  implement  various  innovations  had  taken  place.  Most 
teachers  viewed  their  role  as  helper,  resource  person  and  friend  rather 
than  a  dispenser  of  knowledge  and  disciplinarian.  However,  it  was 
evident  that  some  teachers  resisted  alteration  of  their  role.  Some 
appeared  to  implement  changes  while  maintaining  a  conventional  role, 
resulting  in  frustration  for  both  student  and  teacher.  It  appeared  that 
the  role  changes  resulting  from  the  LaZerte  program,  produced  feelings 
of  greater  professionalism  and  resulted  (for  most  teachers)  in  more 
professional  teacher  behavior. 

According  to  84%  of  the  students  interviewed,  a  change  in  the  role 
had  occurred.  Many  students  felt  they  had  a  more  active,  responsible 
and  decisive  role  in  the  learning  process.  The  change  in  role  was  re¬ 
ported  to  result  from  the  increased  freedom  afforded  LaZerte  students. 

WHAT  WERE  THE  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES 
OF  THE  LAZERTE  PROGRAM? 


Advantages 

The  chief  advantages  of  the  LaZerte  program,  for  teachers,  were 
closely  related  to  professional  development.  They  included  greater 
freedom  to  experiment,  a  feeling  of  being  professional  and  innovative 
and  the  opportunity  to  work  with  other  teachers  in  teams. 

The  advantages  for  students  were  closely  related  to  concepts  of 
independent  study,  continuous  progress  and  the  absence  of  teacher 
pressure.  The  chief  advantage  listed  by  students  was  that  they  were 
not  held  back  but  could  set  their  own  pace. 
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Disadvantages 

The  disadvantages  related  by  teachers  were  associated  with  curri¬ 
culum  development  and  production  of  learning  materials.  Some  teachers 
viewed  the  lack  of  a  definite  philosophy  as  a  major  disadvantage  as  it 
resulted  in  lack  of  commitment  for  some  teachers. 

The  chief  disadvantages  for  students  resulted  from  the  innovative 
nature  of  the  program.  Some  students  appeared  to  miss  teacher  pressure 
and  direction^  and  adjustment  problems  occurred.  Some  students  listed 
large  classes,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  help,  as  definite 
disadvantages . 

In  regard  to  advantages  and  disadvantages  the  school  seemed  to 
abound  with  apparent  contradictions .  What  one  group  viewed  as  an 
advantage,  another  often  pictured  as  a  disadvantage. 


WHAT  IS  THE  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  CONCEPT? 

The  community  school  was  a  concept  designed  to  assure  community 
involvement  in  school  affairs.  It  provided  for  the  community  use  of 
school  resources  and  the  school  use  of  community  resources.  As  it  was 
developing  at  LaZerte  the  community  school  concept  involved  the  community 
use  of  school  resources,  for  example,  the  "mother's  day  out"  program, 
the  day  care  center  and  the  Thursday  night  movies. 

The  chief  impact  of  the  community  school  concept,  in  operation 
at  LaZerte,  was  in  the  areas  of  security,  the  use  of  school  materials, 
and  obtaining  qualified  personnel  for  the  projects.  The  area  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  accountability  for  community  school  activities  was  a  cause 
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This  study  found  that  11.6%  of  the  students  and  20%  of  the  staff, 
fully  understood  the  community  school  concept. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


School  Philosophy 

Complete  commitment  to  the  school  philosophy  was  implicit  in  the 
LaZerte  school  program.  Commitment,  however,  appeared  to  be  lacking  in 
some  staff  members.  How  to  obtain  commitment  to  school  philosophy  prior 
to  involvement  in  the  program,  was  difficult  to  ascertain.  Lack  of 
commitment  could  hamper  the  project. 

Perhaps  one  way  to  assure  commitment  is  to  ensure  that  all  staff 
members  understand  the  philosophy.  This  would  involve  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion  and  inservice.  A  cause  of  staff  confusion  regarding  school  philoso¬ 
phy  may  have  been  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  discuss  this  with  other 
members  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school.  Another  cause  may  be  the 
preoccupation  of  teachers  with  particular  innovations  as  they  attempt 
to  implement  change.  This  preoccupation  could  overshadow  the  larger 
aspects  of  the  school  philosophy  and  account  for  the  confusion  between 
means  and  ends. 

Continued  opportunity  should  be  provided  for  interdepartmenb' and 
intradepartmental  discussions  regarding  the  school  philosophy. 

Provisions 

The  use  of  exactly  the  same  type  of  organization  and  teaching 
methods,  by  all  departments,  should  not  be  considered  desirable  for  then 
students  would  lack  the  variety  essential  in  a  well  rounded  program. 

Not  only  must  students  develop  responsibility  by  working  alone,  they 
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must  also  develop  social  skills  that  result  from  small  group  interaction 
and  the  ability  to  listen  and  learn  as  in  large  group  lecture  situations. 
For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  to  have  each  department  develop  its  own 
methods  to  individualize  instruction  without  fear  of  comparison  to  other 
departments.  In  most  departments  this  appeared  to  be  developing  at 
LaZerte . 

Additional  provisions  should  be  made  for  those  students  unable  to 
adapt  to  the  LaZerte  program. 

Some  changes  should  be  considered  at  the  curricular  associate  level 
of  organization.  The  ability  of  associates  to  give  adequate  leadership 
in  more  than  one  subject  area  should  be  studied  carefully. 

Difficulties 

Difficulties  in  adjustment  to  the  LaZerte  program  may  be  due,  in 
part,  to  the  traditional  orientation  of  both  staff  and  students.  Stu¬ 
dents  particularly  appeared  to  miss  the  things  familiar  to  them  in  their 
conventional  backgrounds.  Many  missed  teacher  pressure  and  accepted 
freedom  without  responsibility.  Special  preparatory  programs  could  have 
done  much  to  alleviate  this  problem.  The  traditional  orientation  of 
some  teacher  groups  could  have  been  a  contributory  factor  to  teacher 
tensions  in  the  school. 

Greater  effort  appears  to  be  needed  to  clarify  the  T.  A.  concept 
for  teachers  and  students. 

Roles 

A  special  type  of  teacher,  one  adaptable  to  change,  seemed  to  be 
needed  in  the  LaZerte  situation.  The  inability  of  some  teachers  to 
alter  their  role,  confused  some  students.  Perhaps  those  teachers,  more 
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traditionally  oriented,  would  be  more  satisfied  in  a  conventional  setting. 

The  increased  feeling  of  professionalism  reported  by  many  staff 
members,  appeared  most  pronounced  where  extensive  teacher  group  activity 
was  present.  Teachers  in  subject  areas  seemed  to  develop  particular 
roles.  This  led  to  the  conclusion  that  teacher  role,  was  a  product  of 
group  activity.  If  this  were  true,  then  roles  established  by  the 
teacher  groups,  may  be  difficult  to  change. 

Community  School 

The  community  school  concept  appeared  valid  and  could  prove 
beneficial  to  the  entire  area.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken,  however, 
to  secure  more  resources  and  school  board  support  so  as  to  relieve  the 
strain  on  day  classes  and  provide  the  caretaking  and  supervisory  help 
required . 

Change 

This  study  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  change  process  is 
evolutionary  in  nature.  Throughout  the  study  one  change  was  noted  to 
lead  to  another  like  a  chain  reaction.  The  teaching  methods  used  in¬ 
dicated  an  evolution  from  the  traditional  lecture  to  a  variety  of  more 
innovative  methods.  Teachers  seemed  to  think  in  terms  of  how  to  improve, 
how  to  alter  what  they  were  doing  so  as  to  make  it  more  meaningful  to 
students.  If  the  staff  turnover  remains  small  then  change  oriented 
teachers  may  remain  in  the  majority  and  evolving,  changing,  patterns 
may  become  a  part  of  all  future  LaZerte  programs; 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  study  was  intended  to  be  a  basis  for  further  more  detailed 
studies  growing  out  of  the  school  situation.  The  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  made  for  further  study. 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  a  study  of  this  nature  be  repeated  at 
the  three  year  point  and  again  at  the  five  year  point  in  the  school 
development.  This  would  tend  to  overcome  the  major  weaknesses  of  this 
study,  namely,  incomplete  information  due  to  the  newness  of  the  school. 
It  would  also  provide  the  staff  with  a  kind  of  progress  report,  enabling 
them  to  clarify  their  thinking  and  evaluate  what  they  are  doing.  Also, 
in  three  to  five  years  many  programs,  just  now  getting  started,  should 
be  somewhat  stabilized  and  a  clearer  picture  of  their  effect  on  students 
and  staff  might  be  obtained.  The  repetition  of  this  study  would  further 
serve  to  build  up  a  dynamic  and  evolutionary  picture  of  the  change 
process . 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  greater  in  depth  study  to  be  undertaken 
on  the  teacher-advisor  and  the  community  school  concepts.  Both  of  these 
are  new  to  Edmonton  and  information  about  their  adaptation  to  the  local 
environment,  their  evolution  at  LaZerte  and  their  impact  on  resources 
both  financial  and  human  would  be  interesting  and  useful. 

The  teacher-advisor  concept  may  well  be  the  means  for  all  large 
schools  to  become  more  personal  while  the  community  school  concept  could 
do  a  great  deal  to  remove  feelings  of  alienation  in  the  community.  The 
study  of  the  effect  of  these  concepts  on  school  programs,  facilities 
and  personnel  seems  like  a  worthwhile  undertaking. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  relationship  of  learning  theory  to 
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learning  packages  and  independent  study  as  they  are  employed  at  LaZerte, 
be  studied  in  detail.  Since  all  innovations  must  be  changed  and  adapted 
to  the  situation  in  which  they  are  used,  it  is  vital  to  ensure  that  they 
are  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of  learning.  A  study  of  this  nature 
would  not  only  be  of  use  to  the  school  concerned,  but  it  could  be  of  great 
importance  to  those  contemplating  similar  innovations. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  the 
LaZerte  programs  and  innovations  and  student  attitudes  be  undertaken. 

Do  students  increase  in  maturity  as  a  result  of  this  system?  Are  they 
better  able  to  cope  with  their  environment  and  community?  Do  they 
develop  a  desire  for  learning  that  will  continue  throughout  life? 

The  exploration  of  these  and  similar  questions  would  be  most  interest¬ 
ing. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  an  evaluative  type  of  study  be  under¬ 
taken  in  three  to  five  years  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
LaZerte  program  in  the  opinion  of  parents,  students  and  teachers.  A 
comparative  study  with  a  school  of  similar  composition  might  be  under¬ 
taken  so  as  to  compare  attitudes,  achievement  levels,  success  in 
university  and  other  learning  institutions  and  so  on. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  the  role  of  the  student  body  in  deter¬ 
mining  programs  for  individualized  instruction,  be  studied.  This  could 
be  done  through  the  students'  union  and  their  ever- expanding  influence 
on  school  innovations  and  change.  The  relationship  of  student  freedom 
to  student  satisfaction  and  contentment  would  also  be  of  interest. 

7.  It  is  recommended  that  the  relationship  between  decentralized 
decision-making  and  staff  morale  and  professional  development  be  studied. 
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8.  It  is  recommended  that  the  impact  of  socio-economic  level, 
and  place  of  residence  (country  or  city)  on  the  success  of  the  LaZerte 
program  be  studied.  Many  teachers  felt  that  out  of  city  students  were 
unable  to  adapt  to  the  innovations  at  the  school.  However  interviews 
with  this  group  of  students  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  appreciated 
the  school  and  the  efforts  of  their  teachers  most.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  delve  into  this  situation  in  depth. 

9.  It  is  recommended  that  the  role  of  various  staff  members  in 
the  change  process  be  examined  carefully.  Roles,  at  the  time  of  this 
study,  were  just  being  established.  When  this  situation  has  been  some¬ 
what  stabilized  it  would  be  interesting  to  study  the  contribution  of 
each  role  to  the  change  process. 

10.  It  is  recommended  that  a  study  regarding  the  relation  of  role 
change  to  teacher  identity  and  teacher  feelings  of  professionalism, 
security  and  satisfaction,  would  be  useful  to  all  of  those  concerned 
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1971(a)  in  the  School,"  M.  E.  LaZerte  Guidance  Department, 
Edmonton,  March  1971. 
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Davis  and  Simons,  "The  Counsellor  as  Consultant  in  the  Development  of 
1971(b)  the  Teacher-Advisor  Concept  in  Guidance,"  presented  at 

the  Canadian  Guidance  and  Counselling  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Toronto,  Ontario,  June  1971. 


Edmonton  Public  School  Board — "Instructions  to  Project  Architect — M.  E. 
1967  LaZerte  Composite  High  School. 


M.  E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School — Course  Description  Prerequisites 

1970-1971. 


M.  E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School  Newsletter  to  Parents 


June 

1970 

December 

1970 

August 

1970 

February 

1971 

September 

1970 

April 

1971 

November 

1970 

Minutes  of  M.  E.  LaZerte  Planning  Committee 


1969  December  17  First 
December  30  Second 


1970  January  5  Third 

June  15  Fourth 

February  4  Fifth 

February  19  Sixth 

March  11  Seventh 

April  8  Eighth 


Olsenberg,  S.,  "Planning — M.  E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School,"  Report 
1969  to  M.  E.  LaZerte  Planning  Committee. 


Project  Steering  and  Enabling  Committee  Minutes  of  meetings  October  1970 

to  March  1971. 


Smilanich,  Robert  (chairman) .  A  Brief  Submitted  to  the  Superintendent 
1970  of  the  Edmonton  Public  Schools  on  the  School-Community  in 

Edmonton. 


Wendt,  Leon, 
1970(a) 


M.  E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School — Accent  on  Individual 

Excellence — ed.  Wendt  and  Stuart,  Edmonton,  The  Edmonton 
Public  School  Board,  1970. 


1970(b)  "From  the  Principal,"  M.  E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School — 
New  Vistas  in  Education.  Booklet  for  new  students.  M.  E. 
LaZerte  Composite  High  School,  1970. 


Wendt,  Leon 


1970(c) 

1970(d) 

1970(e) 


M.  E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School  Philosophy. 

Proposals  for  Accreditation — M.  E.  LaZerte  Composite 
High  School. 

Proposal  for  Organization  and  Scheduling  for  M.  E. 
LaZerte  Composite  High  School,  Feb.  1970. 


Newspapers 


The  Edmonton  Journal,  May  17,  1971,  p.  14. 
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INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS  FOR  ADMINISTRATORS 
Preliminary  Questions 

1.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  administration? 

2.  How  many  years  have  you  taught? 

3.  What  was  the  name  of  the  last  school  in  which  you 
worked  ? 


Research  Questions 


1.  What  is  the  philosophy  of  this  school  as  you  perceive 
it? 

2.  How  has  the  school  been  organized  to  provide  for 
individualized  s e 1 f- di re c t e d  study? 

3.  What  is  the  overall  role  of  the  resource  center  in  the 
programs  of  this  school? 

4.  How  has  the  physical  structure  of  the  school  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  individualizing  of  instruction? 

5.  Do  you  think  that  the  teacher's  role  in  this  school 
is  different  from  that  in  more  conventional  schools? 

In  what  ways  ? 

6.  Do  you  think  that  your  role  in  administration  has 
changed  in  this  school  situation? 

7.  What  are  the  innovations  currently  being  used  in  the 
school? 

8.  What  consequences  of  the  innovations  being  used  in 
this  school  have  you  noted? 

9.  What  difficulties  have  you  experienced  in  implementing 
the  innovations  currently  in  use? 

10.  What  changes,  if  any,  have  you  made  during  this  year 
of  operation  ? 

11.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  "community  school 
concept"  as  it  is  applied  in  this  school? 

12.  What  do  you  like  most  and  what  do  you  like  least 
about  this  school? 
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INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS  FOR  CURRICULAR 
ASSOCIATES  AND  TEAM  LEADERS 


Preliminary  Questions 

1.  What  is  your  subject  speciality? 

2.  How  many  years  have  you  taught? 

3.  Where  did  you  teach  last  year? 


Research  Questions 


1.  What  is  the  philosophy  of  this  school  as  you  perceive 
it? 

2.  How  have  you  structured  and  organized  your  particular 
area  so  as  to  provide  for  individualized  s e 1 f - di r e c t e d 
instruction? 

3.  What  contribution  to  individualized  instruction  is  made 
by  : 

a.  the  resource  center? 

b.  the  physical  structure  of  the  school? 

4.  What  is  your  role  in  the  school  organization? 

5.  What  implications  or  consequences  of  the  individualized 
self-directed  study  program  have  you  noted  in  your  area? 

6.  What  difficulties  have  you  experienced  in  implementing 
this  program  in  your  particular  area? 

7.  How  does  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  this  school  differ 
from  that  of  the  teacher  in  a  more  conventional  school? 

8.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  "community  school  concept" 
as  it  is  applied  in  this  school? 

9.  What  do  you  like  most  and  what  do  you  like  least  about 
this  s  choo 1 ? 
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INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 
Preliminary  Questions 

1.  What  is  your  subject  speciality? 

2.  For  how  many  years  have  you  taught? 

3.  What  school  were  you  in  last  year? 


Research  Questions 

1.  What  is  the  philosophy  of  this  school  as  you  perceive 
it  ? 

2.  How  does  your  role  in  this  school  differ  from  that  of 
a  teacher  in  a  more  conventional  school? 

3.  How  do  you  as  a  teacher  provide  for  individualized 
s e 1 f - di r e c t e d  study  during  the  day? 

4.  What  difficulties  have  you  experienced  in  implementing 
the  innovations  currently  used  in  this  school? 

5.  What  do  you  consider  the  chief  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  this  type  of  organization? 

6.  How  important  is  the  resource  center  in  this  type  of 
instructional  program? 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  "community  school 

concept"  as  it  is  applied  in  this  school? 

8.  What  do  you  like  most  and  what  do  you  like  least  about 

this  s  chool ? 


. 
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INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS  FOR  STUDENTS 

Preliminary  Questions 

1.  How  old  are  you? 

2.  Sex _ . 

3.  What  grade  are  you  in  primarily? 

4.  What  type  of  program  are  you  taking? 

5.  What  school  did  you  attend  last  year? 

6.  How  many  free  blocks  do  you  have  each  day? 

7.  What  do  you  do  with  your  free  blocks? 


Research  Questions 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  phrase  individualized 
s e 1 f - di r e c t e d  study? 

2.  What  are  the  chief  advantages  of  the  individualized 
self-directed  study  programs  as  they  exist  in  this 

s  chool ? 

3.  What  are  the  chief  disadvantages  of  the  individualized 
s e 1 f - di r e c t e d  study  programs  as  they  exist  in  this 
school? 

4.  What  are  the  chief  functions  of  your  teachers  in  this 
school? 

5.  M.  E.  LaZerte  is  known  as  a  "community  school."  What 
does  this  mean  to  you? 

6.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  progress  you  have  made  this 
year  in  school?  Why  or  why  not? 

7.  What  do  you  think  is  the  main  aim  of  this  school? 

8.  Are  the  things  you  do  as  a  student  different  in  this 
school  from  the  last  school  you  attended?  In  what 
way  s  ? 

9.  What  do  you  like  most — least  about  school? 
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M.  E.  LAZERTE  COMPOSITE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Philosophy  -  Leon  Wendt 

The  school  plant  was  designed  to  encourage  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  modern  concepts  in  education  at  the  senior  high 
school  level. 

The  faculty  is  fully  aware  of  the  differences  which 
exist  between  students:  socially,  physically,  intellectually, 

culturally  and  emotionally.  We  are  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
accepting  each  student  at  his  particular  levels  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  an  individualized  program  to  meet  his  unique 
requirements . 

As  this  school  is  surrounded  by  Elementary  and  Junior 
High  Schools  in  which  continuous  progress  and  individualized 
programs  are  being  developed,  we  have  accepted  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  needs  of  pupils  who 
have  had  experiences  in  such  programs. 

We  accept  the  proposition  that  all  aspects  of  the  growth 
of  the  individual  student  are  as  much  dependent  upon  the  kinds 
of  human  relationships  which  exist  between  pupils,  teachers 
and  the  community  as  they  are  upon  the  content  of  the  school 
program.  We  are  thus  prepared  to  become  involved  with  the 
social,  physical,  cultural  and  emotional,  as  well  as  the 
educational  problems  of  a  number  of  youngsters  so  that  pupils 
can  readily  identify  with  one  or  more  adults  within  the  school. 
That  is,  each  teacher  accepts  the  responsibilities  of  a 


student  adviser. 
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Administrators  and  staff  accept  the  concept  that 
pupils  may  well  be  engaged  in  independent  study  up  to  50% 
of  their  time  during  the  day.  The  teachers  realize  that 
they  will  be  engaged  in  a  variety  of  activities  other  than 
group  instruction.  These  activities  will  include  participa¬ 
tion  in  small  group  seminars  as  a  resource  person  and  pro¬ 
viding  help  to  individual  students  in  tutorial  sessions  on 
a  one-to-one  basis. 

We  believe  that  secondary  school  students  can,  should 
and  will  accept  responsibility  and  accountability  for  their 
own  educational  progress  if  provided  with  experiences  which 
will  assist  them  in  the  development  of  this  acceptance.  The 
staff,  as  highly  trained  professional  guides  and  resource 
persons,  is  committed  to  providing  such  experiences. 

We  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  students,  if 
highly  motivated,  are  capable  of  understanding  the  concepts 
and  learning  the  skills  implicit  in  the  senior  high  school 
curriculum.  The  teachers  accept  the  responsibility  of  ensur¬ 
ing  that  each  student's  educational  program  is  challenging, 
interesting  and  enjoyable. 

The  faculty  as  a  whole  is  prepared  to  match  teaching 
behavior  with  learning  behavior  through  co-operative  teaching 
and  differentiated  functional  assignments. 

In  summary  the  staff  is  dedicated  to  the  principle 
that  M.  E.  LaZerte  is  a  school  focussed  on  the  needs  of  stu¬ 
dents,  not  teachers  and  administrators. 
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ADMINISTRATORS — M .  E.  LAZERTE 

Administrators  will  be  appointed  in  March  with  duties 
to  commence  at  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent.  They 
will  advise  and  assist  the  principal  in  administering  the 
school  in  accordance  with  its  unique  philosophy.  Applicants 
should  have  a  specific  interest  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  areas: 

a.  Curricular  Services  —  Instruction 

To  provide  educational  leadership  by  coordinating  the 
work  of  curriculum  leaders.  To  coordinate  the  planning  of 
instruction  by  teaching  groups  or  teams,  and  to  develop, 
assess  and  implement  curriculum  innovations  and  content. 

b.  Student  Activities 

To  be  responsible  for  counselling  services,  student 
activities  (including  athletics),  the  instructional  materials 
center  etc.  Duties  would  include  the  supervision  and  coordi¬ 
nation  of  special  student  projects  such  as  work-experience 
and  ensure  each  child  of  the  personalized  experience  which 
is  basic  to  the  philosophy  of  the  school.  Assistance  will 
be  provided  by  Student  Activities  leaders. 

c.  Administrative  Services--Program 

To  be  responsible  for  school  personnel,  school  manage¬ 
ment  and  scheduling  of  school  facilities.  It  is  expected 
that  assistance  will  be  provided  by  a  head  secretary,  business 
manager,  and  appropriate  associates. 
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PROPOSED  ADMINISTRATIVE  DESIGNATIONS 

M.  E.  LAZERTE  CHS  1970-1971 


PRINCIPAL 

ASSISTANT  PRINCIPAL  -  Vocational  -  Industrial 
ASSISTANT  PRINCIPAL  -  Administrative  Services  Program 
ASSISTANT  PRINCIPAL  -  Curriculum  Services  -  Instruction 
ASSISTANT  PRINCIPAL  -  Student  Services 


ASSOCIATES  -  (Salary  of  Department  Head) 

Vocational  Education 
Communications 
Environmental  Studies 
Student  Services 
Humanities 


CHAIRMEN:  Technical-Vocational  (Male  Dominated) 

(Salary  of  Technical-Vocational  (Female  Dominated) 
Assistant  Industrial  Arts  -  Home  Economics 
Department  Head) 

English  -  Drama 
Modern  Languages 
Mathemat i cs 
Science 

Physical  Education 

Counselling 

Athletics 

Student  Activities 
Social  Sciences 
Fine  Arts  (Music  Art) 

CO-ORDINATORS 

Business  Education 

I  .  M  .  C  . 


ASSISTANT  PRINCIPALS 
1.  Vocational  Programs 

Change  students  programs 

Industrial-Vocational  Associate  (B .  Ed.,  I.A.,  H.  Ec.) 
Staff  Supervision  -  Vocational 
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2.  Curricular  Services  -  Instruction 

Educational  leader:  co-ord.  work  of  curriculum  leaders 

Co-ord.  Planning  of  Instruction  by  Teaching  Teams 
Dev.,  assess  and  implement  curriculum  innovations  and 
content 

Staff  Supervision 

Meetings  with  Associate  and  Department  Heads  in  the 
Humanities,  Environmental  Studies  and  Communications 
In-Service  Programs 
A-V  Programs  -  T.V. 

F i 1ms  Etc. 

Slides 

Practice  teachers 
Teaching  assistants 
Teacher  tenure 

Evaluation  (philosophy)  procedures 


3.  Student  Activities  -  Pupil  Personnel 

Associates  Counselling  Services 

Couns  e lling 

Student  Student  Activities  (including  Athletics) 

Act ivi tes 

Athletics  I.M.C. 

I  .M  .  C  . 

Supervision  and  Coordination  -  special 
Student  projects  e.g.  Work  Experience. 

Student  -  Ensure  each  student  has  PERSONALIZED  Experience 


(Student  Activities  Chairman) 

Student  Council 

C  ommen  c  emen  t 

Open  House 

Calendar  of  Events 

Dis  cip line 

Students  Handbook 

Student  Assemblies 

Announcements  to  Students 

Changes  in  student  programmes 


(Supervis  ors ) 
Adult  s - 
T  '  s 

P  a  rents- 
St  .  Ts 


Associates 
I/C  all 
Resource 
Centres 
(Co¬ 
ordinate) 


4.  Administrative  Services  -  Program 

Business  Manager 
Head  Secretary 
Secretarial  Staff 
Bookkeeper 
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Personnel  - 
Business  Management 

Timet  ab ling 

Student  Scheduling 

Progress  Reports 

Book  lists  -  Book  Store 

School  Additions  and  Renovations 

Teacher's  Handbook 

Staff  Supervision 

Exam  Schedules 

Substitute  Teachers  ( In t e rnal- Ext e rna 1 ) 
Statistical  Reports 
Supplies  and  Budget 

P.  A.  Announcements-  (Administrative) 
Staff  Meetings 


PROPOSED  ORGANIZATION  M.  E.  LAZERTE  C.H.S.  1970-1971 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  SCHEDULE 

The  organizational  structure,  the  method  of  staffing, 
the  student  and  teacher  schedules,  and  the  modes  of  instruc¬ 
tion  are  not  in  any  sense  original  nor  radical.  Many  similar 
innovations  have  proved  to  be  successful  in  various  areas  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Indeed,  some  Edmonton  schools 
have  adopted  similar,  though  not  identical,  plans. 

Organiz  ation 

The  Unit  School  Concept  or  s chool-within-a-s chool  plan 
will  be  implemented.  This  form  of  organization  creates 
smaller  high  school  units,  but  yet  does  not  reduce  the  size 
of  the  total  high  school.  Thus  the  virtues  of  smallness  and 
the  advantages  of  largeness  can  both  be  obtained.  Emphasis 
can  be  placed  upon  the  individual  student  in  the  unit  school 
and  the  largeness  of  the  whole  facility  permits  a  wide 
variety  of  course  offerings. 

It  is  proposed  that  in  the  initial  year  of  operation, 

M.  E.  LaZerte  will  be  divided  into  four  "units"  or  "houses" 
as  follows  : 

1.  Humanities 

2.  Environmental  Studies 

3.  Communications 

4.  Vocational  Education 

Each  "house"  would  consist  of  approximately  300  students 
and  15  to  20  teachers.  As  far  as  possible,  students  will  be 
placed  in  "houses"  according  to  their  major  educational 
interests.  It  is  obvious  that  student  numbers  will  have  to 
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be  adjusted  to  some  extent  to  achieve  a  balance. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  an  "associate"  be  placed  in 
charge  of  each  "unit".  He  will  be  responsible  for  schedul¬ 
ing  teachers  and  students  within  the  "house"  and  will  co¬ 
ordinate  all  activities  within  his  jurisdiction.  He  will, 
with  one  exception,  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Assistant- 
Principal:  Curriculum  and  Instruction.  The  "associate"  in 

charge  of  Vocational-Industrial  will  be  responsible  to  the 
Assistant  Principal:  Vocational  Industrial. 

A  physical  separation  of  students  in  geographic  areas 
of  the  school  is  not  feasible  nor  desirable,  but  each  unit 
school  will,  to  a  fair  degree,  be  an  autonomous  entity. 

Scheduling 

A  modified  variable  schedule  is  proposed.  Within  the 
double  block  arrangement  in  each  course,  ample  freedom  will 
be  provided  to  implement  small,  medium  and  large  group 
phases  or  modes  and  allow  for  independent  study.  By  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  8-block  day  and  scheduling  students  normally  into 
only  6  blocks,  further  independent  study  time  will  be  pro¬ 
vided.  A  tan-day  cycling  of  classes  involving  a  "Week  1" 
and  a  "Week  2"  will  permit  the  double-block  courses  to  be 
offered  on  alternate  days,  thus  reducing  the  daily  prepara¬ 
tion  time  for  both  students  and  teachers.  The  double-block 
units  of  time  will  be  particularly  suitable  for  vocational 
courses,  laboratory  classes  and  physical  education  while 
still  allowing  for  flexibility  in  all  other  courses. 
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M.  E.  LaZerte  Schedule 


1.  Forty-minute  periods. 

2.  Eight  period  day. 

3.  All  subjects  scheduled  in  double  periods. 

4.  All  courses  run  for  10  months  except 

a.  Biology  10  and  20 

b.  Chemistry  10  and  20 

c.  Physics  10  and  20 

d.  Reading  10 

e .  Literature  11 


NORMALLY 


5  . 

Grade 

X 

-  7 

courses 

35 

o  r 

36 

credits 

Grade 

XI 

-  7 

courses 

35 

o  r 

36 

credits 

Grade 

XI 

-  6 

courses 

30 

credits 

6.  In  exceptional  cases  students  would  register  in  8  courses. 
Vocational  Education  students  might  register  in  5  courses. 
Grade  XI  and  XII  (40  credits). 

7.  A  10-day  cycle.  Each  subject  is  taught  in  2  periods  on 
alternate  days . 


WEEK  I 

Courses 

labelled 

"A"  would 

in  Week 

I  . 

Courses 

labelled 

"B"  would 

in  Week 

I  . 

be  offered  3  times  per  week 
be  offered  2  times  per  week 


WEEK  II 

Courses  labelled  "A"  would  be  offered  2  times  per  week 
in  Week  II. 

Courses  labelled  "B"  would  be  offered  3  times  per  week 
in  Week  I I . 

8.  Grade  XI  and  XII  students  registered  in  a  12/22  course 

would  ha\e  a  fixed  a . m .  or  p . m .  daily  program  (20  credits) 
the  remaining  half  day  would  follow  the  Week  I  and  Week  II 
cycle . 
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e  .  g  . 

MON 

Per 

1 . 

Li  t  h 

12/22 

2  . 

Li  t  h 

12/22 

3  . 

Li  th 

12/20 

4. 

Lith 

12/22 

5  . 

Eng  . 

2  3  A 

6  . 

Eng  . 

2  3A 

7  . 

S oc  . 

2  0  A 

8. 

S  o  c  . 

2  0  A 

TUES  WED  THUR  FRI 


* 


> 

> 


Math 

2  3B 

Eng  . 

2  3A 

Math 

2  3B 

Eng  . 

2  3  A 

Math 

23B 

Eng  . 

2  3A 

Math 

2  3B 

Eng  . 

2  3  A 

Arts 

2  0  B 

S  o  c  . 

2  0  B 

Arts 

2  0  B 

S  o  c  . 

2  0  A 

Arts 

2  0  B 

S  o  c  . 

2  0B 

Arts 

2  0  B 

S  oc  . 

2  0  A 

9.  In  all  courses  labelled  "A",  a  minimum  of  1  period/week 
would  be  for  Independent  Study.  (I.M.C.  or  Resource 
Centre)  during  Week  I . 


10.  In  all  courses  labelled  "B",  a  minimum  of  1  period/week 
would  be  for  Independent  Study  (I.M.C.  or  Resource 
Centre)  during  Week  I I . 


11.  Students  on  typical  7-course  programs  would  be  freed  for 
Independent  Study  as  follows: 


Week  1-4  periods  -  A  courses 
Week  II-  3  periods  -  B  courses 

Week  I  -  6  Periods  S  cheduled  (I.S.) 

Week  II  -  4  Periods  Scheduled  (I.S.) 

i.e.  in  the  10-day  cycle  the  student  would  have  a 
minimum  of  17  periods  (out  of  80)  for  Independent  Study. 
(21%  of  the  t ime ) 


12.  Teachers  would  be  free  to  allow  students  to  have  a 

maximum  of  3  periods/week  for  I.S.  in  "A"  courses  in 
Week  I  and  2  periods/week  in  "B"  courses  in  Week  I  . 

(2  for  "A"  courses  in  Week  II) 

(3  for  "B"  courses  in  Week  II) 

In  the  10 -day  cycle 
The  maximum  for  I.S.  would  be 

"A"  Courses  Week  1-3x4  courses  =  12 

"B"  Courses  Week  1-2x3  courses  =  6 

"A"  Courses  Week  II-  2x4  courses  =  8 

"B"  Courses  Week  II-  3x3  courses  =  9 

Scheduled  I.S.  Week  1-6 
Scheduled  I.S.  Week  2-4 

Total  45  periods 

(or  56%  of  the  time) 
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13.  Mean  time  for  I.S.  would  thus  be 

21%  +  56%  =  =  38.5% 

Mean  time  for  Teacher  instruction  would  be  61.5%. 

14.  Teachers  meeting  with  students  in  small  group  seminars 
would  ensure  that  the  remaining  students  have  been 
provided  with  specific  assignments  to  complete  during 
I.S. 


15.  Large  group  sessions  are  characterized  by  method  of 

presentation  rather  than  by  actual  numbers  of  students 
involved.  However  it  is  planned  to  schedule  more  than 
one  section  of  the  same  course  at  the  same  time  when 
possible  (e.g.  English  10,  Social  Studies  10)  to  enable 
Teachers  to  participate  in  co-operative  teaching 
involving : 


Large  groups 
Small  groups 
Medium  groups 
One-to-one 
Independent  study 

16.  An  alternative  possible  arrangement  is  illustrated  below. 


Teacher  X  Teacher  Y  Teacher  Z 


B  1  . 

1 

Eng  . 

10 

A-  1 

S  .  S  . 

10 

A-2 

Math 

10  A-  3 

B  1  . 

2 

Eng  . 

10 

A- 1 

s .  s . 

10 

A-2 

Math 

10  A-  3 

B 1  . 

3 

Eng  . 

10 

A-  3 

s .  s . 

10 

A- 1 

Math 

10  A-2 

B  1  . 

4 

Eng  . 

10 

A- 3 

s .  s . 

10 

A- 1 

Math 

10  A-2 

B 1  . 

5 

Eng  . 

10 

A- 2 

s .  s . 

10 

A- 3 

Math 

10  A- 1 

B 1  . 

6 

Eng  . 

10 

A-2 

s .  s . 

10 

A-  3 

Math 

10  A- 1 

Bl. 

7 

Course 

A 

Course 

B 

Course  C 

Bl. 

8 

Course 

A 

Course 

B 

Course  C 

MONDAY  -  WEEK  I 


Student's  Schedule 


B 1  . 


1 

(E.  10 

A- 1  ,  E.  10 

A-2  , 

E  . 

10  A-  3 

- 

Large  Gr 

2 

E .  10 

A-l-I . S . 

s .  s . 

10 

A-2 

M. 

10 

A- 3 

3 

E .  10 

A-3-S . G . 

s .  s . 

10 

A-  1 

M. 

10 

A-2 

4 

E .  10 

A-3-I . S . 

s .  s . 

10 

A-  1 

M  . 

10 

A-2 

5 

E .  10 

A-2 - S . G  . 

s .  s . 

10 

A- 3 

M. 

10 

A- 1 

6 

E .  10 

A- 2  - 1  .  S  .  S 

s .  s . 

10 

A-  3 

M. 

10 

A-  1 

7 

I  .A.  - 

10-A 

Arts 

-10 

-A 

Drama 

10-A 

8 

I  .A.  - 

10-A 

Arts 

-10 

-A 

Drama 

10-A 

Te 


’X") 
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Teacher’s  Schedule 


1 

L . G r .  Eng  . 

10 

A- 1,2, 3 

Plan 

etc. 

Plan 

etc. 

2 

Plan  etc  . 

S.S. 

10 

A-2 

Math 

10 

A- 3 

3 

S . G r .  Eng  . 

10 

A-  3 

S.S. 

10 

A-  1 

Math 

10 

A-2 

4 

Plan 

S.S. 

10 

A- 1 

Math 

10 

A-2 

5 

S . Gr .  Eng  . 

10 

A-2 

S.S. 

10 

A-  3 

Math 

10 

A-  1 

6 

Plan 

S.S. 

10 

A- 3 

Math 

10 

A- 1 

7 

Course  A 

Course 

B 

Course 

C 

8 

Course  A 

Course 

B 

Course 

C 

TUESDAY  WEEK  I 


X,  Y,  Z  -  Teach  their  own  classes 

-  Release  students  for  I . S  . 

or  S.G.  -  as  deemed  necessary 


WEDNESDAY  WEEK  I 


S . S .  10  Y  -  Takes  the  Large  Group  in  Block  1  for  S.S.  10, 

S  .  S  .  10  A- 1 , 2  ,  3 

Eng .  10  X  -  Regular  classes  except  Block  I 

-  Releases  students  for  I . S .  or  S.G.  as  deemed 
necessary . 

Math  10  Z  -  Regular  classes  except  Block  I 

-  Releases  students  for  I . S .  or  S.G.  as  deemed 
necessary . 


THURSDAY  WEEK  I 


X,  Y,  Z  -  Teach  their  own  classes 

-  Releases  students  for  I . S ♦  or  S.G.  as  deemed 
necessary . 


FRIDAY  WEEK  I 


Z  -  Takes  L .  G  .  in  Block  1  for  Math  10-Math  10  A-1,2,3 
X  -  Regular  classes  except  Block  1 
Y  -  Release  students  for  I . S .  or  S.G.  as  deemed 
necess  ary . 


' 


TYPICAL  STUDENT  SCHEDULE— MATRICULATION  PROGRAM 
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Possible  Small  Group  Seminars  or  Independent  Study.  Second  Semester:  Chem.  10  replaced  by  Biol.  10  or  Phys .  10 . 
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To:  Mr.  0.  Massing, 

Assistant  Superintendent:  Administration, 

Edmonton  Public  School  Board. 

F rom :  L .  F .  Wendt  , 

Princip  al  , 

M.  E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School. 

Subject :  Accreditation — M.  E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School. 

Preamble :  The  following  proposals  are  recommended  to  the 

LaZerte  Planning  Committee  that  they  might  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  appropriate  officials  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  for  consideration  and  approval. 
Suggestions  for  additions,  deletions,  or  amendments 
from  members  of  the  Committee  will  be  appreciated. 

Proposals  : 


1.  Integration  of  Subjects  or  Disciplines 

It  is  planned  to  develop  a  series  of  integrated  concept- 
oriented  problem-solving  units  involving  the  content  of  more 
than  one  discipline  in  Grades  10,  11  and  12.  These  units  may 

require  6,  12  or  18  weeks  to  complete.  A  typical  unit  might 

include  learning  experiences  in  the  Language  Arts,  the  Social 
Sciences  and  the  Physical  and/or  Biological  Sciences. 

The  pre-planning  of  units  would  take  into  consideration 
a  variety  of  instructional  modes;  and  co-operative  teaching 
and  the  utilization  of  learning  packages  would  be  involved. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Education 
for  a  High  School  Diploma,  students  participating  in  inte¬ 
grated  units  would  be  granted  credits,  on  the  approval  of  the 
principal,  in  appropriate  courses  presently  designated  in  the 
High  School  Handbook. 

Different  emphases  in  various  units  would  ensure  a 
balanced  curriculum. 

2.  Continuous  Progress 

Teacher  pre-planning  and  student-teacher  modification 
of  courses  and/or  units  will  recognize  inter-student  and 
intra-student  differences — a  concept  of  which  much  lip- 
service,  but  very  little  practical  attention,  has  been  paid 
at  the  senior  high  school  level. 

Pre-planning  will  require  the  preparation  of  a  wide 
variety  of  materials  for  students. 
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As  students  will  meet  with  teachers  in  different  sized 
groups  and  for  a  variety  of  learning  purposes,  individually 
prescribed  instruction  will  receive  major  emphasis  and 
individual  study  will  engage  a  student's  attention  for  large 
segments  of  his  school  day. 

It  is  proposed  that  students  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  completing  units  and/or  courses  at  a  rate  which  is  compa¬ 
tible  with  their  abilities  and  interests.  Some  students 
might  complete  the  requirements  of  a  course  during  the  spring 
term.  They  would  be  given  a  final  evaluation  and  would  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  sequential  course  in  the  program.  Most  students 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  a  course  by  mid-June. 

No  students  would  fail.  "Slower"  students  and  those 
who  work  somewhat  slower  than  most  would  have  credits  with¬ 
held  until  they  had  completed  all  units  of  the  course.  This 
could  occur  during  the  subsequent  fall  term,  at  which  time 
they  would  begin  the  sequential  units  or  course. 

Implicit  in  this  proposal  is  the  suggestion  that  "time- 
based"  credits  have  no  psychological  nor  educational  validity 
Credits  earned  on  the  basis  of  meaningful  social  and  indivi¬ 
dual  experiences,  habit  formation,  attitudinal  changes,  work 
done,  and  knowledge  obtained,  would  not  only  assist  students 
to  mature  and  become  increasingly  responsible  for  their  own 
education  but  would  also  encourage  them  to  realize  that 
educational  growth  is  a  continuous  process  quite  unrelated  to 
crisis  examination  situations  at  the  end  of  a  school  year. 


3.  Internal  Evaluation 

It  is  proposed  that  a  teacher  or  team  of  teachers  be 
granted  the  responsibility  of  evaluating  the  achievement  of 
students  in  each  course  at  the  Grade  XII  level.  This  evalua¬ 
tion  would  replace  external  Department  of  Education  "final 
examinations"  administered  in  all  so-called  "matriculation" 
courses . 

Students  would  be  evaluated  on  a  continuous  basis 
throughout  the  year  to  determine  their  progress  toward  achiev 
ing  the  behavioral  objectives  prescribed  for  each  unit  and/or 
course . 

4.  Grade  IX  Students:  Continuous  Progress 

It  is  proposed  that  students  who  have  successfully 
completed  their  Grade  IX  program  in  a  Junior  High  School  in 
the  M.  E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School  area  be  permitted  to 
begin  a  high  school  program.  It  is  suggested  that  such 
transfers  would  occur  no  earlier  than  March  1  and  no  later 
than  May  1. 
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It  is  possible  that  some  students  might  continue  in 
some  courses  or  units  at  the  Junior  High  School  and  spend 
only  part  of  the  day  at  M.  E.  LaZerte  C.H.S. 


APPENDIX  G 


DETAILS  OF  THE  LAZERTE  ENGLISH  PROGRAM 
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M.  E.  LAZERTE  ENGLISH  PROGRAM 


A.  The  Philosophy 

1.  This  English  program  is  ungraded. 

2.  In  place  of  offering  courses,  we  offer  English  areas  of 
study  (novels,  poetry,  Shakespeare,  etc.)  each  one  taught 
by  a  department  member  specializing  in  that  area. 

3.  It  is  a  performance  program  in  that  a  minimum  standard 
of  achievement  is  prescribed  for  both  diploma  bound  and 
matriculation  students.  Students  may  go  as  far  beyond 
minimum  standards  as  their  interest  and  time  will  allow. 

4.  The  minimum  standards  are  in  keeping  with  the  require¬ 
ments  established  by  the  Department  of  Education  Curri¬ 
culum  Guide  for  English. 

5.  It  is  a  continuous  progress,  individualized  program 
which  also  allows  for  dialogue  between  students  and 
teacher  and  for  small  group  and  large  group  interaction. 

6.  Students  should  be  able  to  select  from  a  wide  range  of 
materials  to  suit  their  tastes  and  their  needs  in  both 
areas  of  study  and  in  levels  of  difficulty. 

7.  Students  will  receive  instruction  from  nearly  all  of  the 
English  department  members  during  a  normal  three  year 
high  school  career.  These  teachers  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  a  more  comprehensive  program  than  is 
normally  possible  in  traditionally  structured  courses. 

B.  The  Program 

1.  One  or  two  blocks,  according  to  credit  need  (5  or  10), 
will  be  designated  English  on  each  student’s  timetable. 
Each  time  block  is  divided  into  4  ten-week  units.  Each 
student,  after  consulting  teacher  timetables  and  course 
offerings,  chooses  an  area  of  study  and  enroles  in  the 
class  of  the  teacher  offering  that  area. 

To  complete  the  requirements  in  English  for  a  high 
school  diploma,  a  student  must  gain  credit  in  10  of  12 
time  units  (15  credits).  The  remaining  2  time  units  can 
be  used  to  make  up  for  work  not  completed,  to  pursue 
optional  English  interests,  or  to  devote  to  other  sub¬ 
jects  . 
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To  achieve  a  matriculation  standing  a  student  must 
gain  15  of  16  time  units  (20  credits)  and  successfully 
write  the  English  30  Departmental  Exam.  The  remaining 
time  unit  can  be  used  to  make  up  for  work  not  completed, 
to  pursue  optional  English  interests,  or  to  prepare  for 
the  English  30  examination. 


ENGLISH  AREAS  OFFERED 


N  ame 


Date  enrolled  in  M.  E.  LaZerte 


Check  one 


Diploma  Student 
(Must  be  successful 
in  10  of  12  units ) 


Matric  Student 
(Must  be  successful 
in  15  of  16  units ) 


Areas 

(Descriptions  for 
all  areas  follow) 


Within  each  level,  two 
patterns — diploma  and  matri¬ 
culation-may  be  offered. 


Levels  Instructors 

(These  refer  to  difficulty  Offering 

and  quantity.  Level  one  Areas 

is  the  easiest;  level  three 
most  difficult.) 


1 .  Poetry 
2  .  Novels 

3.  Modern 
Drama 

4.  Tragedy 


Level  1 


Level  2  Level  3 


Ma  cken  z i e 
0 1 th  ui s 

Denkhaus 
0 1 th  ui s 

F le  e  s  e 
Lakin 

0 1 th  ui s 


5 .  Shakespea  re 


Fleese 
Wi lliams 


. 

' 
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Level  1  Level  2  Level  3 


6 .  Mass  Media 


England 

Powell 


7  . 

8. 


Non  Fiction 


My  thology 


Walker 


Powell 


9  .  Literary 

Publication 


Whole 

De  p  a r  t men  t 


10 .  Sho  r  t 
Story 

11.  Ess  ay  s 


Denkhaus 

England 


Ha  r  t  s  on 


12.  Newspapers 
an  d 

J  ournalism 


LaBuick 


13.  Speed 

Reading 


Willi ams 
Walker 


14.  Better  _ 

Reading  _j _ 

15.  Language  _______  England 

Skills  n 


16 .  Marking 


I  _ j  Hartson 


Evaluation  : 


N 

S 

Not  sufficient 
achievemen t 

Satisfactory 

minimal 

achievement 

A  H  or  E 


Better  than 

Exceptional 

average 

ach ie vemen  t 

achievemen  t 
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Four  possible  ratings  will  apply  to  a  student's  work. 
Each  teacher  will  apply  these  evaluations  to  individual 
assignments  and  projects.  The  average  of  these  ratings  and 
the  overall  judgment  of  the  teacher  will  be  used  to  determine 
the  level  of  achievement  for  the  whole  unit.  The  same  four 
ratings  will  apply  to  the  whole  unit. 

Level  1  material  is  equivalent  to  that  content  and 
difficulty  which  would  normally  be  covered  in  any  area  dur¬ 
ing  1-1/2  years.  Level  1  and  Level  2,  therefore,  would  cover 
what  one  would  expect  to  achieve  in  three  years  of  high 
school.  Students  need  not  go  beyond  Level  2  in  any  area  to 
gain  either  a  diploma  or  matriculation  standing. 


Diploma  Students 


You  may  select  whatever  areas  you  wish  to  study.  No 
one  area  is  compulsory,  but  you  must  achieve  credit  for  at 
least  10  different  time  units. 


Matriculation  Students 


You  must  select  at  least  one  time  unit  from  each  of 
the  following  areas:  Poetry,  novels,  modern  drama,  Shake¬ 

speare,  and  Essays.  The  remaining  10  time  units  may  be 
chosen  as  your  interest  dictates  and  as  areas  are  available 
to  you  within  the  timetable. 


(Level  1  is  not  necessarily  a  prerequisite  to  Level  2. 
A  very  capable  student,  with  permission  from  the 
instructor’,  may  choose  to  do  either  Level  2  or  3 
before  having  completed  Level  1.) 


APPENDIX  H 

COURSE  OUTLINE  FOR  ESSAYS  AND  CONTROVERSIAL  ISSUES 
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COURSE  OUTLINE  FOR  ESSAYS  AND 
CONTROVERSIAL  ISSUES 


Objectives  of  the  Course 


1.  To  help  students  become  more  aware  of  what  opinion  is 
and  how  it  is  formed. 

2.  To  expose  students  to  a  variety  of  controversial  topics 
so  that  they  become  better  informed  citizens. 

3.  To  help  students  learn  what  courses  of  action  they  can 
take  to  help  bring  about  changes  that  they  see  desirable. 

4.  To  encourage  students  to  make  notes  and  summaries  of 
materials  they  read. 

5.  To  help  students  express  their  ideas  more  clearly  both 
verbally  and  on  paper. 

6.  To  help  students  organize  and  write  essays  of  their  own 
that  are  thoughtful,  clear  and  accurate. 


Comments  for  Students 


This  unit  will  extend  for  at  least  25  class  periods. 
Part  of  each  period  will  be  devoted  to  either  whole  class 
instruction  on  materials  basic  to  the  course,  or  to  small 
group  discussions  on  specific  articles.  The  rest  of  each 
period  should  be  used  for  reading  articles.  Reading  is  also 
to  be  done  while  students  are  not  engaged  in  small  group 
discuss  ions . 


Evaluation 


1.  Summaries  of  all  articles  read  are  to  be  presented  to 

the  instructor  immediately  after  each  of  three  essay 
tests  is  written.  These  summaries  should  be  brief,  but 
contain  the  title,  author,  essential  ideas  and  illustra¬ 
tions  presented  in  each  article.  30%  (10%  for  each  set 

of  s  ummari es . 

2.  On  three  occasions  you  will  be  asked  to  write  on  a  topic 
related  to  what  you  have  read. 

Test  1.  You  may  use  the  original  articles  and  your 
summary  notes  to  help  you.  (4th  week)  20% 
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Test  2.  You  may  use  only  your  summary  notes  to  help 
you.  (7th  week)  20% 

Test  3.  You  may  use  neither  your  summary  notes  nor 
articles  to  help  you.  (final  week)  20% 

Attendance  and  class  participation  will  account  for 
the  final  10%. 


Class  by  Class  Outline  for  Both 
Level  1  and  Level  2 


Class  Period 


1 . 
2  . 

3. 

4. 

5  . 

6  . 

7  . 

8  . 
9  . 


"A  Note  on  the  Essay." 

"What  is  Opinion?" 

"Opinions  and- Social  Pressures." 

"Group  Dynamics  and  Intergroup 
Relations . " 


In  Classes  1-6 
suggestions  for 
note  taking 
skills  are 
provided . 


"Dead  or  Alive . " 

"Poor  Scholar’s  Soliloquy."  — 

Writing  Skills  (Basic  Organization  of  papers) 
Punctuation  by  pattern. 

Test  number  1--May  use  notes  and  articles. 


10  . 

With 

level 

1 

18. 

Test 

number  2 

11. 

With 

le  ve  1 

2 

19  . 

With 

level  1 

12  . 

With 

level 

1 

20  . 

With 

level  2 

13. 

With 

level 

2 

21. 

With 

level  1 

14  . 

With 

le  ve  1 

1 

22  . 

With 

level  2 

15  . 

With 

level 

2 

23. 

With 

level  1 

16  . 

With 

level 

1 

24. 

With 

level  2 

17  . 

With 

le  ve  1 

2 

24. 

Test 

number  3  (final) 

LEVEL  I 
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Required  Reading 

— - —  Please  read  these  essays  m  groups 

as  suggested  by  the  letters  that 


Class  Sets:  follow  the  titles.  Each  letter 

refers  to  a  theme. 

"Four  Choices  for  Young  People"  A 

Interview  with  Ramsey  Clark  A 

Interview  with  Robert  Shelton  A 

From  Working  with  Prose 

"The  Well  Digger’s  Ordeal"  B 

"The  Jet  That  Crashed  Before  Takeoff"  B 

"Eleven  Blue  Men"  B 

"Number  Six"  B 

From  Prose  for  Discussion 

"Hobo"  C 

"Behavior  in  Extermination  Camps"  C 

"The  Importance  of  Loafing"  C 


Optional  Readings: 

Choose  at  least  six  from  the  following 


Class  Sets: 

Interview  with  George  Lincoln  Rockwell  A 
Interview  with  Princess  Grace  F 
Interview  with  Peter  Fonda  A 
Interview  with  Ray  Charles  A 
Interview  with  Eldridge  Cleaver  A 
Interview  with  Jesse  Jackson  A 
"Next,  the  Planets"  E 
"When  Earthman  and  Alien  meet"  E 
"Deep  Thinkers"  (About  Porpoises)  E 
"Americans  and  the  Gun"  A 
"Living  with  Automation"  C 
Ghos  ts  E 
A  Modest  Proposal  A 
"When  Punishment  is  a  Crime"  A 

From  Working  with  Prose 

"Motaloy:  Claims  vs.  Tests"  D 
"Subways  are  for  Sleeping"  C 
"American  Youth  Goes  Monogamous"  C 

From  Prose  for  Discussion 

"The  Twelve  Men"  B 
"Children  are  Monsters"  C 
"The  Grown  up  Problem"  C 
"Getting  at  the  Truth"  D 
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LEVEL  II 


Required  Reading 

Class  Sets: 


"Status  and  Superstatus  in 

the  Human  Zoo"  A 
"Man  and  Beast"  A 
Interview  with  John  Lindsay  B 
Interview  with  Mark  Lane  B 
Interview  with  Ralph  Nador  B 


From  Points  of  View 


"Safe  and  Insane"  (Also  in 

Working  with  Prose)  B 

"An  Excerpt  from  Waldon"  B 

"The  Head  Dress"  C 

"A  Talk  to  Young  Men"  C 

"Love  Affair"  C 

"The  Shadow  of  Captain  Blight"  B 

From  Prose  for  Discussion 

"One  Vote  for  this  Age  of  Anxiety"  B 
"A  Novelist’s  Allegory"  B 


Optional  Reading — Choose  5  from  these 


with 

with 

with 

with 


A1  Capp 
Fidel  Castro 
Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich 
Tom  Murton 


Interview 
In  t e  r vi ew 
Interview 
Interview 
"Future  Shock" 

"The  Death  of  God" 

"Education  for  Survival" 

Des  tiny  " 


'The  Crisis  in  Mans 


B 

B 

D 

B 

D 

F 

D  or 
D 


Class  Set 
Class  Set 
Clas  s  Set 
Class  Set 


"How  Princes  Should  Keep 

Faith" 

A 

from 

Prose 

for 

Discussion 

"Memory  and  Protein  Synthesis" 

A 

from 

Prose 

for 

Discussion 

"Obsolescence  of  Man" 

D 

from 

Prose 

for 

Discussion 

"An  excerpt  from  Autobiog 

raphy  " 

B 

f  r  om 

Points 

o  f 

V  i  ew 

"On  American  Leisure" 

B 

from 

Points 

o  f 

View 

"Of  Studies" 

E 

from 

Points 

o  f 

V  i  ew 

"On  the  Ignorance  of  the 

Learned" 

E 

from 

Points 

o  f 

V  i  ew 

"Autobiographical  Sketch" 

E 

from 

Points 

o  f 

View 

"No  School  Report" 

E 

from 

Points 

o  f 

V  i  ew 

APPENDIX  I 


STUDENT  GUIDE  TO  THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE 
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STUDENT  GUIDE  TO  THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE 


This  guide  is  designed  to  introduce  students  enrolled 
in  one  course  or  more  in  the  World  of  Science  to  the  method 
of  instruction  adopted  by  the  World;  outlines  of  courses 
offered,  and;  expectations  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
cours  es  . 

Topics  will  be  discussed  under  the  following  headings: 

A.  Vehicle  of  instruction 

a.  "learning  package" 

b\  use  of  the  'learning  package" 

B.  Course  Outlines  and  Prerequisites 

a .  Biology  10-20 

b.  Chemistry  10-20 

c .  Physics  10-20 

C.  Report  Formats 

a.  Laboratory  write-ups 

b.  Research  Project  Reports 

c.  Library  Research  Reports 

D.  Student  Evaluation 

a.  Examinations 

b.  Continual  Evaluation 

E.  Use  of  Facilities  in  the  World  of  Science 

a.  Laboratories  and  Resource  Center 

b .  Equipmen  t 

F.  Expectations  of  students  in  the  World  of  Science 

a .  At  tendance 

b.  Non-Accep tab le  Behavior 


A.  Vehicle  of  Instruction 


a.  The  "Learning  Package":  Students  in  the  world  of 

Science  at  the  Grade  10  and  11  level  are  enrolled  in  indivi¬ 
dual  continuous  progress  courses.  After  initial  remarks  by 
the  classroom  teachers  on  procedures  of  instruction,  each 
student  will  be  allowed  to  progress  through  his  course  at  a 


■ 
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rate  equal  to  his  own  ability.  If  a  student  completes  all 
units  necessary  to  gain  credit  in  a  course  at  the  Grade  10 
level,  then  he  will  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  next 
highest  course  immediately. 

To  permit  this  flexibility  in  instruction,  a  "learning 
package"  guides  students  through  course  material.  The 
"learning  package"  is  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  inform 
the  student  of  exactly  what  must  be  learned  and  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  order  to  learn  this  material.  The  "learning  package" 
takes  the  following  format: 

1.  Title  Page.  The  title  pages  will  indicate  clearly 
the  subject  covered  by  the  unit  and  the  authors  of  the  unit. 
In  some  cases,  units  have  been  adapted  from  other  sources 
for  particular  use  at  M.  E.  LaZerte.  If  this  is  the  case 
then  credits  will  also  be  indicated. 

2.  Overview.  A  brief  but  concise  introduction  to  the 
subject  of  the  unit  will  be  found  in  each  "learning  package." 
Additional  information  necessary  for  the  understanding  of 

the  unit  will  be  included.  The  overview  will  also  contain  a 
brief,  general  outline  indicating  what  the  student  will  be 
expected  to  learn  from  the  unit. 

3.  Ob  j  e  c  tives .  Listed  in  point  form,  the  objectives 
will  outline  specifically  to  the  student  what  he  is  expected 
to  learn.  The  objectives  are  the  key  to  the  entire  unit  for 
if  a  student  does  not  know  what  objective  he  is  attempting 
to  accomplish,  then  that  student  does  not  know  what  he  is 
doing.  All  written,  oral  and  practical  exams  will  be  based 
solely  on  the  objectives.  If,  for  any  reason,  a  student  has 
reason  to  believe  that  an  exam  question  is  not  based  on  an 
objectives,  then  the  question  in  mind  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  instructor.  Should  the  question  not  be 
based  on  an  objective,  then  that  question  will  be  struck 
from  the  exam.  In  summary,  the  objectives  tell  a  student 
what  to  learn . 

4.  Learning  Activities.  Once  informed  of  what  must 
be  learned,  the  Learning  Activities  inform  the  student  of 
how  to  learn.  Listed  in  this  section  of  the  "learning 
package"  are  texts  to  read  (indicating  the  specific  pages); 
film-strips,  film-loops  and;  overhead  projector  trans¬ 
parencies  to  view;  tapes  on  which  lectures  are  recorded,  and; 
laboratory  exercises  to  be  completed. 

Scattered  throughout  the  Learning  Activities  section 
may  be  Quest  items.  These  items  are  not  compulsory.  They 
merely  indicate  that  further  work  can  be  done  in  a  certain 
area  beyond  that  which  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
course.  If  time  permits  and  student  interest  is  real,  then 
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Quest  items  will  prove  valuable  and  allow  the  student  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  more  independent  line  of  study  of  material  interesting 
to  him . 

In  most  cases,  it  is  necessary  for  the  learning  activi¬ 
ties  to  be  completed  in  sequence.  Pay  particular  attention 
to  special  written  instructions  that  may  be  given. 

5.  Self-Test .  Concluding  each  unit  is  a  Self-Test. 
Here,  the  student  may  test  his  knowledge  of  material  he  has 
learned  by  answering  typical  exam  questions.  Although  these 
questions  are  not  in  multiple  choice  form  in  the  Self-Test, 
they  may  appear  as  multiple  choice  questions  on  the  actual 
unit  exam.  The  Self-Test  enables  a  student  to  discover 
possible  areas  of  difficulty  before  actually  writing  the  unit 
exam  . 


Answers  to  Self-Test  questions  will  appear  on  bulletin 
boards  in  the  respective  areas  and  Resource  Center. 


b.  Use  of  the  "Learning  Package".  After  determining 
what  units  are  necessary  to  gain  credit  in  a  given  course, 
the  student  must  then  obtain  the  first  of  these  units  from 
the  filing  cabinet  area  in  the  Science  Resource  Center. 
Procedures  immediately  following  differ  slightly  in  each  of 
Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physics  and  will  be  covered  by 
instructors  in  each  of  these  areas.  Following  these  admini¬ 
strative  procedures,  the  student  should  read  carefully 
through  the  unit  reading  the  Overview,  noting  what  must  be 
learned  in  the  objectives  and  following  instructions  given  in 
the  Learning  Activities.  All  texts  and  audio-visual  equip¬ 
ment  are  kept  in  the  Science  Resource  Center  and  must  be 
signed  out  through  the  Resource  Center  Aid.  All  laboratory 
equipment  will  be  kept  either  in  the  Biology,  Chemistry  or 
Physics  laboratories  or  with  the  Laboratory  Technician  must 
first  be  requested  for  before  use  is  allowed. 

Each  of  the  three  Science  courses  is  designed  so  that 
a  minimum  of  homework  need  be  done.  This  hinges,  however, 
on  work  being  done  while  in  the  Science  area.  Failure  to 
complete  work  while  in  the  Laboratories  or  Resource  Center 
will  result  in  unnecessary  homework  away  from  the  Instructors 
when  help  is  found  necessary. 

The  Course  Outlines  included  in  this  Guide  will  indi¬ 
cate  to  the  student  the  suggested  time  limits  for  each  unit 
of  each  course  and  the  value  of  each  unit  compared  to  the 
course  as  a  whole. 

Plan  the  time  spent  on  each  unit  and  within  each  unit 
carefully.  It  is  better  to  have  extra  time  at  the  completion 
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of  the  term  rather  than  not  have  enough  time  and  sacrifice 
a  final  mark  until  necessary  work  has  been  completed. 


B.  Course  Outlines  and 


a.  Biology  10-20  .  Suggested  time-limits  for  each  unit 
in  either  Biology  10  or  20  are  based  on  consecutive  school 
day s .  An  average  student  in  either  course  will  be  able  to 
complete  the  course  if  he  spends  80  minutes  every  second 
school  day  (40  minutes  per  day)  for  the  number  of  consecu¬ 
tive  days  as  suggested  in  this  Course  Outline. 

To  complete  requirements  and  gain  credits  for  Biology 
10,  each  student  must  complete  successfully  units  totalling 
55  points  as  outlined  below  (refer  also  to  the  attached 
lists  of  Biology): 

1.  All  students  must  first  complete  successfully  units  1 
and  2  . 

2.  All  students  must  then  complete  (in  any  order  and  paying 
attention  to  prerequisites)  units  3,  9,  10,  29  and  30. 

3.  All  students  must  complete  one  project  unit.  This  unit 
should  be  done  near  the  end  of  the  term  to  allow  maximum 
time  to  be  spent  on  the  unit.  The  student  may  choose 
from  either  of  units  18  or  28. 

4.  The  remainder  of  the  55  points  may  be  chosen  from  avail¬ 
able  units. 

To  complete  requirements  and  gain  credits  for  Biology 
20,  each  student  must  complete  s uc ce s s s f ul ly  units  totalling 
65  points  as  outlined  below  (refer  also  to  the  attached  lists 
of  Biology  units): 

1.  All  students  must  first  complete  successfully  unit  4. 

2.  All  students  must  then  complete  (in  any  order  and  paying 
attention  to  prerequisites): 

a.  one  of  units  5,  6,  7  or  8; 

b.  one  of  units  11  or  12; 

c.  one  of  units  13,  14,  15,  16  or  17; 

d.  one  of  units  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26  or  27. 

3.  All  students  must  complete  one  project  unit.  This  unit 
should  be  done  near  the  end  of  the  term  to  allow  maximum 
time  to  be  spent  on  the  unit.  The  student  may  choose 
from  either  of  units  18  or  28. 

4.  The  remainder  of  the  65  points  may  be  chosen  from  avail¬ 
able  units. 
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UNIT  TITLE 

1.  The  microscope 

2.  Cell  Theory  and  Function 

3.  Taxonomy  and  the  Use  of 
Keys 

4.  Moneta  and  Protista 


POINTS 

TIME 

REMARKS 

4 

5 

8 

9 

Prerequisite 

Unit  1 

5 

7 

5 

7 

5 .  The  Algae 

6.  External  Structures  of 
Fungi  and  Lichens 


Units  9  and  10 


7.  Structural  Characteristics 

of  Mosses  and  Liverworts  5 


7 


8.  Structural  Characteristics 

of  Ferns,  Club  Mosses, 
Horsetails  5 

9.  Mitosis  and  Meiosis  6 


7  Prerequisite: 

Units  9  and  10 
7 


10 .  Gene  tics 


7  8 


11 . 

Gymnosperms 

8 

10 

Prerequisite : 
Units  9  an  d  10 

12  . 

An  gi  os  p  e  rms 

14 

16 

Prerequisite : 
Units  9  and  10 

13. 

The  Fish 

9 

11 

Prerequisite : 
40  p  oin  ts 

14  . 

The  Frog 

11 

13 

Prerequis i te  : 
40  poin  ts 

15  . 

The  Foetal  Pig 

14 

16 

Prerequisite  : 
40  points 

16  . 

The  Reptiles 

Prerequisite : 
40  points 

17  . 

The  Birds 

10 

12 

40  points 

18. 

Field  Biology 

Unit  30 

19  . 

Coelen  te  rates 

In  progress 
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UNIT 

TITLE 

POINTS 

TIME 

REMARKS 

20  . 

Porifera 

In 

progress 

21. 

Ar achmids 

In 

progress 

22  . 

Echimodems 

1 

In 

progress 

23. 

Segmented  Worms 

9 

11 

24. 

Mol lus  cs 

6 

8 

25  . 

Insects 

9 

11 

26  . 

Fla  two  rms 

5 

7 

2  7  . 

Crustacea 

7 

9 

28. 

Ecological 

Artificial 

Study  of  an 

Pond 

15 

15 

29  . 

Ecological 

Crises 

6 

8 

30  . 

Introduction  to  Ecology 

5 

7 

31 . 

Theories  o  f 
(Trends  of 
Animals ) 

E vo lu t i on 

Plants  and 

6 

8 

32. 

Comparison 
of  Protista 
Vertebrata. 

of  Representatives 
,  Invertebrata  and 

7 

9 

33. 

Comparison  of  Representatives 
of  Simple  and  Complex  Plants 

7 

9 

34. 

Chick  Embryology 

15 

21 

35  . 

Frog  Ligamentons  Skeleton 

15 

15 
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To 

complete  requirements  and 

gain  credits 

for  Phy s i cs 

20,  each 
un its: 

student  must  successfully 

complete  the 

following 

Unit 

%  of 

Suggested 

N  umb  e  r 

Title 

Courses 

Time 

1 

Mathematics  Review 

2  weeks 

2 

The  Nature  of  Waves 

3  weeks 

3 

S  oun  d 

1  week 

4 

Light  (Wave  Nature) 

2  weeks 

5 

Light  (Reflection) 

2  weeks 

6 

Light  (Refraction) 

3  weeks 

7 

Color 

1  week 

8 

Forces  in  Fluids 

3  weeks 

9 

Frontiers  of  Physics 

1  week 

C .  Report  Formats 

a.  Laboratory  Write-up.  Although  minor  changes  in  for¬ 
mat  may  be  made  in  each  of  the  Science  courses,  the  following 
procedure  should  be  followed  unless  the  student  is  directed 
to  the  contrary: 

1.  All  experiments  are  to  be  conducted  in  the  lab  under  the 
supervision  of  an  instructor. 

2.  The  maximum  number  of  students  using  any  given  set  of 
equipment  will  be  determined  by  the  instructor. 

3.  All  write  ups  must  be  done  in  ink,  in  a  "key-tab"  type 
note  book  or  on  loose  leaf  sheets. 

4.  Each  lab  write  up  must  contain  the  following: 

a.  Experiment  title  and  number 

b.  Your  name  and  your  partner's  name 

c.  Date  of  experiment 

d.  Preliminary  work  (initialled) 

NOTE:  This  will  include,  objective,  answers  to 

preliminary  questions,  Apparatus,  Procedure. 

e.  Observations  (Initialled) 

f.  Calculations 

g.  Answers  to  all  questions  (unless  otherwise  instructed) 

h.  Concluding  statement 

5.  When  you  have  completed  all  your  preliminary  work  (objec¬ 
tive,  pre-lab  questions  etc.)  show  it  to  your  instructor. 
If  it  is  satisfactory  and  if  through  questioning  he  is 
satisfied  that  you  are  ready  for  the  experiment  he  will 
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b.  Chemistry  10-20.  To  complete  requirements  and 
gain  credits  for  Chemistry  10,  each  student  must  complete 
successfully  the  following  units.  The  approximate  value  of 
each  unit  in  relation  to  the  course  as  a  whole  and  suggested 
time  limits  are  given: 


Unit 

%  of 

Sugges  ted 

N  umb  e  r 

Title 

Course 

Time 

1 

Experimental  Techniques 

20 

3  weeks 

2 

Theories  in  Science 

20 

4  weeks 

3 

Balancing  Equations 

20 

3  weeks 

4 

Kinetic  Theory 

20 

3  weeks 

5 

Properties  of  Liquids  and 

Solids 

20 

2  weeks 

6 

Periodic  Table 

To 

complete  requirements  and  gain 

credits 

for  Chemi s  t  ry 

20,  each 

student  must  complete  successfully  the 

following 

units  . 

Unit 

N  umb  e  r 

Title 

%  of 

Co  ur s  e 

Sugges  ted 
Time 

13 

S  t  o r  chi ome  t  ry 

30 

5 

weeks 

14 

History  of  Atomic  Theory 

15 

3 

weeks 

15 

Atomic  Structure 

25 

4 

weeks 

16 

Gaseous  Molecules 

20 

3 

weeks 

17 

Solids  and  Liquids 

10 

2 

weeks 

c 

.  Physics  10-20.  To  complete 

requirements 

and  gain 

credits 

for  Physics  10,  each  student 

mus  t  comp le  t e 

success- 

fully  the  following  units.  The  approximate  value 

of  each 

unit  in 

relation  to  the  course  as  a  whole  and  suggested  time 

limits 

are  given: 

Unit 

%  of 

Sugges  ted 

N  umb  e  r 

Title 

Course 

Time 

1 

Measurement  and  Data 

Manipulation 

7 

3  weeks 

2 

Mo  t i on 

13 

2  weeks 

3 

Force  and  Motion 

15 

2  weeks 

4 

Work  and  Energy 

5 

1  week 

5 

Forces  and  Fluids 

15 

2  weeks 

6 

Molecules  and  Atoms  and 

Their  Motion 

15 

2  weeks 

7 

Temperature  and  Heat 

15 

3  weeks 

8 

Heat  Exchange  and  Change 

of  State 

15 

3  weeks 
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initial  it.  This  is  your  permission  to  conduct  that 
particular  investigation. 

6.  Most  sets  of  equipment  will  be  gathered  in  boxes,  each 
of  which  will  contain  an  equipment  check  list.  Check 
immediately  to  see  that  all  equipment  is  present  and  in 
good  condition.  Your  are  responsible  for  all  equipment 
used,  lost  or  broken. 

7.  Before  you  leave  the  lab  hand  in  your  equipment,  and  ask 
your  instructor  to  initial  your  observations. 

8.  All  graphs  must  be  done  on  graph  paper  and  fastened 
securely  (stapled  or  taped)  to  the  required  page  in  the 
lab  write  up . 

9.  No  unit  mark  will  be  issued  until  all  required  experi¬ 
ments  for  that  unit  have  been  marked. 

10.  Allow  at  least  three  days  for  write  up  markings. 

11.  Your  completed  labs  must  be  handed  in  before  a  final 
mark  will  be  issued. 


b.  Research  Project  Report.  A  project  that  requires 
practical  research  must  be  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the 
findings  are  clearly  understood,  concise  and  uniformly 
expressed.  Using  the  following  headings,  a  Research  Project 
shall  take  the  following  format: 


Weighting 

Value 

1.  Introduction :  (Answer  the  questions:  who, 

where  what,  when  and  why).  In  other  words, 
state  the  purpose  of  the  research  and  briefly 
describe  what  questions  you  attempted  to 
answer.  Include  the  students  involved,  time 
and  location  of  your  project. 


2 


10 


2.  Methods :  Briefly  describe  your  experiments 

including  the  materials  used  plus  procedures, 
(e.g.  sampling  procedures) 

3.  Results :  Include  data  tables,  graphs  and  other 

observations.  Make  certain  all  data  is  clearly 
labelled  (e.g.  titles  explaining  what  a  graph 
shows,  plus  labels  on  the  axes). 
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Weighting 

Value 


4.  Discussion:  Interpret  results  of  the  tables 

and  graphs  and  speculate  as  to  reasons  for 
changes  that  occurred.  Use  reference  material 
to  help  you  make  your  interpretations.  Make 
a  brief  summary  of  your  conclusions. 


30 


c.  Library  Research  Report.  Occasionally,  research 
will  be  conducted  that  will  not  necessarily  require  practi¬ 
cal  research.  Rather,  work  will  be  done  in  searching  for 
Resource  Center  material  for  data.  If  this  is  the  case,  then 
the  following  procedure  should  be  used  in  writing  up  the 
research  report: 

I.  Introduction .  3  marks 

State  the  topic  and  the  objectives  of 
your  paper.  Define  the  area  of  content 


that  you  will  cover  in  your  paper. 

II.  Body  of  Paper .  18  marks 

a.  Actual  information  .  10 

b.  Incorporation  of  charts  into 

written  report  .  3 

c.  Extension  of  charts,  speculation, 

diagrams  .  5 

III.  Conclusions  supported  by  data .  5  marks 

IV.  Bibliography  or  reference  list .  nil 

V.  Additional  .  4  marks 

a.  Overall  impression  of  report 

b .  Form  of  report 

c .  English 


d.  Originality,  use  of  extra  sources 


TOTAL 


30  marks 
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D.  Student  Evaluation 


a.  Examina  t ions .  All  objectives  of  a  given  unit  must 
be  completed  before  a  unit  exam  is  attempted.  Evaluation  of 
these  objectives  may  take  one  of  four  forms:  a  formal, 

written  exam  (all  questions  multiple  choice  with  results  in 
24  hours);  an  oral  exam,  a  practical  exam  (to  determine 
proficiency  in  laboratory  procedure  and  use  of  laboratory 
equipment),  or;  a  written  report. 

Students  intending  to  advance  to  the  next  highest 
grade  level  in  a  Science  course  (i.e.  Biology,  Chemistry  or 
Physics)  must  pass  each  unit  with  a  mark  of  50%  or  higher. 
The  student  may  rewrite  any  unit  examination  to  a  maximum 
of  three  times  and  the  mark  given  will  be  50%  or  an  average 
of  two  or  three  examinations  whichever  is  highest. 

NOTE:  Final  examinations  may  be  given  at  the  discretion  of 

the  course  instructor. 


b.  Continual  Evaluation.  There  will  be  a  15%  leeway 
in  unit  marks  which  will  be  assigned  at  the  discretion  of 
the  course  instructor  by  observing  student  work  habits  and 
behavior . 


E.  Use  of  Facilities  in  the  World  of  Science 


a.  Laboratories  and  Resource  Center.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  courses  being  offered,  movement  throughout  the 
Science  area  will  be  considerable.  The  Resource  Center  is 
the  center  of  most  of  this  activity  since  all  texts  and 
audio-visual  equipment  is  kept  in  this  area  for  student  loan. 
Also  in  this  area  are  facilities  for  using  the  audio-visual 
material,  carels  for  study  purposes,  and  an  area  for  writing 
exams.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that  the  area  be  kept 
quiet  at  all  times. 

The  laboratories  and  preparation  rooms  are  areas  in 
which  no  casual  behavior  will  be  tolerated.  The  use  of 
dangerous  materials  and  expensive  equipment  necessitates 
that  care  be  taken  at  all  times. 

Adjacent  to  the  Biology  Preparation  Room  is  a  double 
ancillary  room.  This  room  may  be  used  by  a  student  of  the 
World  of  Science  at  any  time  for  study  or  work  purposes. 

Since  the  tables  can  be  moved  into  any  pattern,  the  room 
enables  group  discussions  to  be  set  up  readily.  The  use  of 
this  room  is  encouraged. 
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b .  Equipment .  Instructors  in  each  of  the  Science  areas 
will  issue  special  instructions  in  the  introductory  remarks 
at  the  beginning  of  each  course.  However,  all  equipment 
must  be  handled  carefully.  After  use,  all  equipment  must  be 
returned  to  the  area  from  where  it  was  obtained — clean  and 
in  good  condition.  Should  accidental  breakage  occur,  inform 
the  instructor  at  once  so  the  equipment  can  be  removed  for 
repair  or  to  prevent  further  damage. 


F •  Expectation  of  Students  in  the  World  of  Science 

a.  At  tendance .  A  student  will  be  allowed  to  be  absent 
from  his  course  two  days  per  month.  A  third  absence  will 
result  in  a  letter  to  the  parents.  Any  series  of  absences 
which  exceeds  a  rate  of  two  per  month  may  result  in  a  re¬ 
quest  from  the  teacher  that  the  student  withdraw  from  the 
course . 

A  student  must  obtain  permission  from  the  course 
instructor  before  he  is  allowed  to  leave  the  Science  area. 
Failure  to  acquire  this  permission  may  result  in  an  absence 
being  recorded  on  the  attendance  sheet. 

b.  Achievemen t .  A  satisfactory  achievement  in  any 
science  program  is  considered  to  be  one  of  passing  the  units 
within  the  average  time  allotment.  Any  student  who  is  pro¬ 
greasing  at  a  rate  which  requires  1-1/2  times  the  average 
time  to  complete  a  unit  is  considered  to  be  working  at  an 
unsatisfactory  rate.  The  student  will  be  asked  to  increase 
his  rate  and  a  warning  letter  will  be  sent  home.  If  he 
cannot  improve  he  should  probably  change  his  program. 

c.  Non- Ac cep t ab le  Behavior.  In  those  areas  designated 
as  the  Science  area  (Classrooms,  Laboratories,  Resource 
Center)  any  behavior  which  is  considered  to  disturb  others 
is  not  acceptable.  One  warning  will  be  given  to  students 
who  create  a  disturbance.  A  second  warning  will  result  in 
a  letter  to  the  parents  and  possible  request  that  the 
student  withdraw  from  the  course. 

NOTE:  A  student  who  is  continually  absent,  late  or  not 

exhibiting  acceptable  behavior  will  be  considered  to 
be  requesting  withdrawal  from  the  course. 

If,  in  the  face  of  all  the  evidence,  a  student  insists 
on  the  seriousness  of  his  intentions,  he  will  be  allowed  to 
try  again.  Some  evidence  of  his  seriousness  must  soon 
appear.  Every  attempt  will  be  made  to  encourage  students  to 
continue . 
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EDMONTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
M.E.  LaZERTE  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  PROJECT 


INVITATION  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 


To  serve  you  and  your  community  the  Community  School  Concept  is  being  launched. 

A  Community  School  opens  its  doors  and  provides  opportunities  for  personal 
development  and  growth  to  all  people  in  the  community.  It  works  with  the  community 
in  finding  out  educational,  recreational  and  social  needs,  and  shares  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  planning  and  developing  programs  to  meet  these  needs.  It  seeks  the  help 
of  interested  people  in  enhancing  the  day  time  school  curriculum. 

M.E.  LaZerte  can  become  a  center  for  your  community  activities.  The  doors  could 
be  open  sixteen  hours  each  day  -  seven  days  every  week,  depending  on  your  needs, 
wishes  and  help. 

All  existing  and  potential  groups,  and  interested  individuals  are  cordially  invited 
to  enquire  about  using  their  Community  School.  In  addition,  offers  of  help  and 
involvement  are  sincerely  welcomed. 

Do  you.  belong  to  a  group  which  does  not  have  an  adequate  place  to  meet?  Is  your 
group  finding  it  difficult  to  expand  its  programs  or  provide  new  programs?  Do  you 
need  help  in  planning  and  administering  your  program?  Do  you  know  that  non-profit 
recreational-educational  groups  may  obtain  free  use  of  this  public  school? 

WHY  NOT  CONSIDER  M.E.  LaZERTE  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUR  NEEDS? 

If  your  group (or  the  group  you  are  about  to  organize)  wishes  to  use  your  Community 
School  for  its  program  during  the  first  half  of  1971,  please  let  us  know  your 
requirements  in  writing  by  the  December  15,  1970  Booking  Deadline. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  Community  School 
Concept,  organizing  a  group  or  program,  developing  a  new  idea,  looking  for  help, 
volunteering  your  help,  offering  a  service,  or  otherwise  getting  involved,  please 
write  or  telephone  (8:30  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m.): 

The  Community  School  Office 
M.E.  LaZerte  School 
6804  -  144  Avenue 
Telephone,  476-8611,  Ext.  32 

With  your  help  and  ideas  we  can  build  a  Community  School.  We  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  and  working  with  you. 


Cordially  yours, 


BRA*al 

11/25/70 


Brian  Andrews  &  Kevin  Pike 
M.E.  LaZerte  Community  School 
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